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““WHAT BREED OF SHEEP SHALL I KEEP?” 


A supsortper of the Genesee Farmer asks us the 
above question. The answer must depend on cir- 
cumstances—on the character of the soil and the 
system of agriculture adopted, as well as on the 
price of mutton and wool, or the taste and experi- 
ence of the farmer. 

During the past year, on account of the great 
demand for the army, coarse long wool brought an 
unusually high price. How long this demand may 
continue is uncertain. If we might calculate on 


any thing like the present relative price of long 
and fine wool, we should be entirely safe in saying 
that the long-wooled sheep would prove the most 
profitable in all sections of the country where mut- 


ton is in demand. 

In saying this we do not wish to be understood 
as asserting that, leaving the mutton out of the 
calculation, more wool can be obtained at & given 
cost from the long-wooled sheep than from the 
Merinos, for we do not think such is the case. 
Other things being equal, sheep undoubtedly con- 
sume food in proportion to their live weight; and 
as the long-wooled sheep are fully double the size 
of Merinos, and as they do not yield double the 
amount of wool, it follows that, leaving the mut- 
ton out of the question, a pound of wool can not 
be produced from the long-wooled sheep as cheaply 
as from the Merinos. 

There can be no doubt of the truth of this pro- 
position, if it is a fact—which we think will not be 
denied—that fine-wooled sheep, in proportion to 
their live weight, produce more wool than the 
large long-wooled mutton sheep. 

But of course it is not fair to leave the mutton 
out of the calculation, There is an increasing de- 
mand for mutton of good quality in our large cities, 
and the price is approximating more closely to that 
of beef. In the English market mutton brings 
fally as high a price as beef, while with us muttor 
is generally one-third lower and frequently one- 





half the price of beef. As the quality of our mut 
ton improves, there can be but little doubt that 
the price will advance. Now there can be no 
question that the large long-wooled sheep will 
afford more mutton in proportion to the food con- 
sumed than the Merinos; and where the principal 
object is the production of mutton, the large Eng- 
lish sheep are unquestionably the most. profitable 
breed to keep. 

The advantages of the Merinos are: 1. They 
produce more wool for the food consumed; and 2, 
their wool usually commands a much higher price. 

The advantages of the long-wooled sheep are: 
1. They afford more mutton for the food con- 
sumed; and 2, the mutton usually brings a much 
higher price. 

Under ordinary circumstances it is not easy to 
determine which of these two classes of sheep are 
on the whole most profitable. As before said, it 
depends much on the character of the soil, on the 
location, the system of agriculture, the proximity 
to market, and on the taste of the breeder. So far 
as our own taste is concerned, we should much 
prefer the large sheep, because we are better ac- 
quainted with their peculiarities, management, &c. 
We are of the opinion, too, that they are, in this 
vicinity, where there is an increasing demand for 
good mutton, and where a mixed system of agri- 
culture is adopted, the most profitable. We think 
this is the case even when their wool sells at the 
same relative price as previous to the war. 

At the present time, however, their wool com- 
mands nearly or quite as high a price as the fine 
wool; and as long as this is the case, the long- 
wooled, mutton sheep are much the more profita- 
ble breed of sheep. 

It may be asked what we mean by the long 
wooled sheep. In England sheep are generally 
classed as “Long-Wools” and “Short-Wools.” 
The former include the Leicester, Linceln and 
Cotswold’; the latter the different varieties of the ~ 
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South Down, such as the Sussex, Hampshire and 
Shropshire Downs. . 

In our previous remarks we have not made this 
distinction. We have alluded to them all as long- 
wooled mutton sheep. In comparing them with 
the Merinos it may be well to designate all the 
English sheep as “ Coarse Wools” and the Merinos 
as “Fine Wools.” 

We think that so long as the present price of 
coarse wool is maintained the English sheep are 
most profitable. But we would not advise those 
who have Fine Wools to dispose of them and pur- 
chase Ovarse Wools; for by the time they have 
raised a flock of Coarse Wools, fine wool may and 
probably will be again in demand. 

In fact, even now American manufacturers are 
stopping work on army blankets aud other coarse 
wool fabrics, and are running on fine wool; and a 
manufacturer recently remarked to us that we 
should do farmers a great injustice by recommend- 
ing coarse-wooled sheep. 





THE GROWTH OF LUSTRE WOOL. 


At at a recent meeting of the Central Farmers 
Olub, at London, the subject of discussion was: 
“The Desirability of Increasing the Growth of 
Lustre Wool.” The Chairman, Mr. Cuartxs 
Howarp, in opening the discussion, said: 

“Wool had ever formed an important item in 
the receipts of the stock farmer. It had com- 
manded of late years a very satisfactory price, and, 
in consequence of the cotton supply being inter- 
rupted by thegfearful American war, it appeared 
likely to do so for some years to come, and there- 
fore it belhooved them, as British farmers, to en- 
deavor, by every means in their power, to increase 
the growth of that kind of wool which was likely 
to fetch the best price in the English market, other 
matters, vf course, being considered. It must be 
the object of the British farmer to produce as 
much stock as possible. He would remark that 
there was no animal that would so well repay the 
attention of the tarmer as the sheep.” 


Mr. ANDERTON, a manufacturer, and a gentleman 
of great experience in the wool business, gave some 
interesting facts in regard to the production of 
lustre wool. It appears that the manufacturers 
have mace considerable effort to induce farmers in 
fore'gn countries to produce this kind of wool, 
but as yet without success. In his remarks on this 
point Mr. A. said: 


“From Canada we have received a small supply, 
at uncertain intervals, of a wool very much re- 
sembling our Leicester wool; but this wool is very 
much depreciated in value, from the want of clear- 
ed enclosures for the sheep to graze in. This want 
causes the wool to bave a good deal of burr or 
geed, gathered by the wanderers, which burr or 


’ 


—————— 
seed is very troublesome to the manufacturers; and 
it will be a long time before Canada will & 
able to supply us with such wool. I am, mom. 
over, of opinion that Canada can never compet 
with our long wools, the climate differing so 
from our own, which is manifestly well adapted 
for its production.” 


The price of this long lustre wool has steadily 
advanced for some years. It commands a higher 
price than any other English-grown wool. It nog 
brings 48 cents per pound, while the finer Song 
Down brings only 42 cents. It is believed thy 
the demand for this kind of wool will conting 
greatly in excess of the supply, and that pricg 
will be still higher. 

Mr. Fisuer Hoses thought thot lustre wog 
could only be produced on the rich pastures of 
Lincolnshire, and that it would not be advisabk 
for farmers in other sections to attempt to raise it 
The old-fashioned Lincoln sheep which produced 
this long lustrous wool, were very inferior mutto, 
sheep. They did not come to maturity as early» 
the Leicester, and the quality of the mutton wa 
very inferior. He quoted from Grorer Cutty, 


who wrote fifty years ago, to the effect that th 
farmers in Lincolnshire had devoted so much & § 
tention to the production of this kind of wool that 
they neglected the form of the carcass and incling 
Mr. ©. was traveling at th | 


tion to fat readily. 
time, and says: 

“On asking a butcher’s wife, at Bury, in Suffolk, 
how she sold mutton? Five pence a pound, sir! 
answered she, smartly. And pray, replied | 
(rather surprised at the high price.) have you m 
matton below five pence? O yes, sir! rejoins th 
honest woman, plenty of Lincolnshires, at for’ 
pence ; but we do not account it mutton, when com 
pared with our Norfolk or Suffolk mutton.” 

This was fifty years ago. Since then the Lix 
colns have been much improved by crossing with 
the Leicesters. So much s9, indeed, that one of 
the speakers stated that they now, at a year old 
not unfrequently weighed from 14 to 17 stoney 
(112 lbs. to 186 Ibs.,) dead weiglit. ; 

Mr. R. Samira said he was much obliged to Mt 
Anperton for having introduced this subject, and 
remarked : 

“Having been a breeder of sheep from his 
yonth, he had never deviated from that branch of 
agriculture, They might depend upon it thatif 
mutton and wool would not pay the farmer's rent 
nothing wonld. Mr, Anpgrton had very properly 
alluded to the use of sheep in treading or manuri 
purposes. The fact was that the sheep was in 
respect the main vehicle of improvement, and be 
believed that animal returned more money for wha 
it received than any other. As regarded Justt 
wool, it was quite true that it cou'd only be growa 





on certain animals, or rather on certain soils. 
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_ ime 
had been observed that the sheep which produced 
such wools liked to be on greasy pastures. Now, 
what were greasy pastures? They were fat pas- 
tures. He would go further, and ask, with regard 
to artificials, whether it were not possible to sup- 


py another e 


lement which would produce meee 

the nearest approach to the natural ele- 
atta oil-cake. They all knew that when wool 
became greasy, it acquired a certain amount of 
curl and a lustre which was peculiar to high feed- 
ing: He believed they might very much increase 
the tendency to lustfe by giving the animals corn. 
He would suppose that after having given some 
Lincoln sheep corn he afterward sold them at a fair. 
He had then done with them, and it did not matter 
to him who had them the next morning. But he 
would now suppose that they fell into the hands of 
a man who let them remain in grass without oil- 
cake or corn. What happened? The woolstapler 
said, ‘This is capital wool; but there is a little 
check which I don’t understand—the wool is jointy, 
poverty-stricken at a certain place.’ If he had fed 
them with oil-cake or beans the result would have 
been different, and the wool would have realised 
the highest price. Here, then, was the practical 
question which appeared to him deserving of con- 
sideration. It appears in practice that lustre wool 
isepeculiar to a certain district, arising from soil, 
climate and management; if so, what is the near- 
est representative? High feeding of that class of 
animal when introduced in other parts.” 

We lay these views before the readers of the 
Genesee Farmer for their consideration. There 
seems to be no doubt that the long wool which 
Leicester, Cotswold and Lincoln sheep afford is 
likely to be in increasing demand at good prices; 
and when it is remembered that these breeds of 
sheep fatten more rapidly than any other, it would 
seem that they must become more popular than 


ever, 


FRENCH MERINOS. 


Tue Paris Journal d’ Agriculture Pratique con- 
tains two colored plates of Rambouillet Merinos— 
of the two types of this class. The sketches are 
| taken from animals in the Imperial “sheep-fuld ” 
of Rambouillet. The first one has the dewlap 
> very large, and a fold coming from the top of the 
head quite down to the breast, which is called in 
French cravate, The other has these peculiarities 
very slightly developed. M. Barrat says the for- 
mer is very difficult to fatten, but has always been 
supposed to produce the most wool, but that there, 
is really little difference in the amount of wool 
between that and the latter class, which fattens 


very readily. Rams from this herd sell at as high 
rices as those from the herds of the most cele 
rated English breeders. They are of the purest 
blood, the herd having been formed by Louis XVI, 
in 1786, and constantly improved by the most care- 
management at Rambouillet, where no admix- 








ture of foreign blood is allowed. 


HOPS AT HOME AND ABROAD. 


Tse October number of the Edinburgh Review 
has 4 readable article under the above head. Hops 
were introduced into England in the fifteenth cen- 
tury, and, like most other new things, met with 
considerable opposition. The beer was pronounced 
not only unpalatable, but the hops were conceived 
to dry up the body and to engender melancholy! 
Henry VI is said to have prohibited their culture, 
and Henry VIII would have none of the “per- 
nicious weed,” and imperatively forbade his bréwer 
to put hops in the royal beer! Twenty-five years 
later a revulsion of feeling had evidently taken 
place. A bill was brought into Parliament to 
“promote and encourage planting and setting,” 
and Bacon wrote: “The planting of hop-yards 
is profitable for the planters, and consequently for 
the kingdom.” The taste for the “ wicked weed” 
has continued to increase ever since, and in the 
last century brewers were forbidden, under heavy 
penalties, to use any other bitter. 

In 1616 half a pound of hops to a barrel of beer 
was deemed sufficient; now from five to eight 
pounds are used in making a barrel of “pale ale.” 

Kent and the eastern portion of Sussex have 
long been the chief seats of the cultivation of 
hops in England. A traveler in this section will 
find hop-yards and oast-houses to his heart’s con- 
tent. 

“If it be winter time, he will only see sheaves 
and stacks of poles cumbering the bare earth. If 
it be summer, he will see the infant bine struggling 
to climb the poles—an attempt in which it is ma- 
terially aided and guided by the hands of the tyers, 
In a favorable season the growth is so rapid that 
the process may almost be said to be discernible by 
the eye. Indeed, in one parish, on the borders of 
Kent and Sussex, it is averred that on a particular 
Sunday, when the rector’s sermon was protracted 
beyond the usual length, the bine in a hop-garden 
adjoining the church was observed to have grown 
an inch during the morning service, The traveler 
should, however, defer his visit till autumn. He 
will then behold a spectacle more glorious than the 
vineyards of Burgundy or of the Rhine. Every 
pole has become a thyrsus wreathed with graceful 
foliage. The bine has climbed the poles, and waves 
its clustering bells from the summits in token of 
victory.. Bound the poles, from the base upward, 
light shoots, laden with flowers, droop ay 
the noontide heat, or dance in the evening air. Nor 
is the sight the only sense that is gratified. Aro- 
matic odors, soothing as opium, are wafted abroad 
by the breeze, till it seems overcome by their nar- 
cotic influence, and dies away, leaving an atmos- 
phere impregnated with fragrant particles, as in the 
fabled land, 


Wham cepad end syund Goepiey doumathageiew lotus-dast is 
own. 


Let the stranger, however, if a farmer, beware of 
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yielding to the spell. The beauty of the: hop-gar- 
den is but too commonly a Lamia who allures men 
by every charm that can intoxicate the seises, but 
when embraced proves a foul monster, that drains 
the life blood of the confiding victim. True it is, 
that a garden sometimes yields a tun an acre; true 
it is, that the produce may sel] for 10/., or more, a 
ewt., and that three times within twenty years 
hops have reached the price of 20/. or 22/. a ewt. 
But great gains imply great risks. The crop is one 
of marvellous uncertainty, The hop might appro- 
priately stand in the language of flowers as the 
symbol of fickleness. It is enough to point out 
that in 1852, 46,000 acres yielded five times as 
large a crop as 54,000 acres in 1854, and that again 
in 1859, 45,000 acres yielded six times as much as 
the sume acres in 1860, So sensitive is the plant, 
that every variation of temperature, every rise or 
fall of the barometer, every change of the wind, 
affects its growth, and exalts the farmer’s hopes or 
darkens his prospects. Enemies innumerable, both 
in the animal and in the vegetable world, threaten 
the quantity, or endanger the quality, of the pro- 
duce. Blight, mold, mildew, honeydew, fireblast, 
fleas, flies, lice, moths, spiders, caterpillars, form 
but. a portion of the appalling list. The amount 
to be staked against such odds is far in excess of 
that ventured in any other branch of farming; 254. 
or 30/. per acre is the ordinary cost of raising a 
crop in a garden that fas been some years formed, 
and has come into full bearing. Then the hops 
must be picked, dried and bagged, and, till within 
the current year, must satisfy the exciseman’s de- 
mand at 2/. for every swt. The above outlay is 
altogether exclusive of the rent of the land, which 
im some instances is as much as 26/. per acre, and 
of the extraordinary tithe, which may amount to 
11. 10s. or 22. Add to all this, in the words of an 
old writer, that the hope of ‘the profit and gains 
arising from a hop-garden sometimes so pleaseth 
and fiattereth a man’s conceit, whose vein and 
humor is such that he will employ more ground 
than he can keep or maintain, and through greedi- 
ness of his desire overthrow his whole purpose,’ 
and it will be admitted that the hop-grower plays 
a very hazardous game. Suppose, however, that 
he rises a winner; he not improbably finds that 
his neighbors have heavy crops as well as himself, 
that there are more hops in the market than the 
brewers require, and that the price to be obtained 
does not cover the expenses incurred. If he be a 
man of capital, he may think he will hold; but as 

rolific seasons frequently follow in cycles, it is 
ikely enough the same results may ensue next 
year; moreover, hops deteriorate by keeping, till 
at the end of a few years they become as worth- 
less as so much chaff.” 


The very fact, however, that hop-yards rent for 
267. ($130) per acre annually, shows that their cul- 
ture must be, on the whole, highly remunerative. 


Formerly the hop-growers had to pay an excise 
duty of éight cents per lb., but the law, after years 
of earnest effort, bas at length been repealed; and 
at the same time, contrary to the strenuous oppo- 
sition of the English hop-growers, the duty on 
fereign hops has been removed also. 


| there is not land somewhere on the American Oop. 


This last fact is of interest to American hop. © 
growers. Free trade in hops will have a te 
to check the excessive fluctuations in prices whigh 
have hitherto been socommon. At the same time, 
American growers may reasonably anticipate a high 
average price for their hops. The reviewer, how. 
ever, throws a wet blanket on their hopes, 
follows: 

“The hops of North Germany and of Prussign 
Poland are of altogether inferior quality, and nog 
likely to find favor in this country. American 
hops may also be dismissed in a few words. Like 
American grapes, they derive a course, rank flavor 
and smell from the soi] in which they grow, which 
no management, however careful, has hitherto suo. 
ceeded in neutralising. There is little chance of 
their competing in our markets with European 
growths, except in seasons of scarcity and of ap 
usually high prices.” 

That the character of the soil has a great ip. 
fluence on the quality of hops there can be m 
doubt; bat we can not for a moment believe that 






















tinent that will produce good hops—and good 
grapes, also! It is not the soil that gives to some 
varieties of our native grapes their unpleasant | 
“foxy” taste and smell. A Sweetwater or a Black 
Humburg is just as good when grown in Americay 
soil as in that of the Old World! We have now 
several varieties of native grapes which have little 
or no “foxy” flavor, and there is no reason whys 
like improvement may not take place in regard te 
hops. 
Tt must be admitted that American hops do not 
bear a good character in England. It may be said | 
that this is prejadice—and to some extent this may [ 
be the case; but it is difficult to believe tha | 
brewers would not buy American hops at lowe 
rates if they were as good as the English ani 
Belgium. 

More hops are grown in Bavaria than any othe 
country. It is well known that the making of 
beer and the drinking of beer form two of th 
most important occupations of the Bavarian peo © 
ple, and the legislation on the subject of beer one 
of the chief cares of the Bavarian Government, 
Although no brewery can exist but by the special 
authority of Government, there are no less that 
10,728 such establishments in the country, and the 
quantity of beer annually poured down Bavaria 
throats is estimated at 100,000,000 gallons. One 
eighth of the whole revenue of the State is derived 
from a malt duty of 83 cents a bushel. Th 
King himself is the first brewer in the land, ani 
most of the great proprietors belong to the sam 





































privileged and influential class. Government fixe 
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the price of beer twice a year, according to the 
value of malt and hops, and as the time approaches 
when the cost of this necessary of Bavarian life is 
to be determined for the ensuing sammer or winter, 
the public mind is gravely, often painfully, excited. 

The demand for hops in Europe, especially of 
the best descriptions, is increasing, and it is said 
that the growth of hopsis already, to some extent, 
displacing that of tobacco. 


WHERE IS IT BEST FOR AN ENGLISH FARMER TO 
SETTLE? 


Dear Sir: I have finally made up my mind to give up 
my farm and go either to America or Canada. * * 
If you can give me any advice as to my best course of 
ssienating, X should feel under renewed obligations to 


you. . ' 
et think, caer oat shall have about £1,500. 

The first question for you te decide is whether 
to settle in the United States or Canada. Your 
better plan will be to bring your family here, and 
then look around next summer for yourself. You 
will have no difficulty in finding a farm either in 
this section, in the Western States or in Canada. 

If you were a young man, we should recom- 
mend. you to settle in the West; but as it is, you 
would probably do better in Western New York 
or Western Oanada. Whether you will stay with 
us in the “States,” or cross the Niagara river or 
Lake Ontario into Oanada, must be left to your 
own determination. There is really very little 
difference between Western New York and West- 
ern Canada. The soil and climate are very similar. 
There is no better wheat land on the American 
ooatinent. The price of land is about the same in 
either, and you-will find in both excellent farms 
for sale at prices varying according to location, 
improvements, &c. You could buy a good farm 
for $50 per acre, 

There is one advantage in settling in this section 
as compared with Canada. If you have £1,000 
to buy a farm with, this £1,000 in Canada is worth 
about $4,840; with us it is worth to-day $7,244, 
and before long will probably be worth more, 

Perhaps this statement may be a little obscure. 
It is nevertheless a fact. Had you come here two 
years ago, your £1,000 would have brought just as 
many dollars in Canada as in the States, while the 
price of farms was also the same. Unfortunately, 
our money is worth to-day only 67 cents on the 
dollar. In other words, one of our dollar bills 
will buy only 67 cents worth of gold. 

Now it so happens that farmers and many others 
as yet do not realize that a dollar bill is not a dol- 
lar in reality. It passes for s dollar—is a legal 
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tender, and is just as good as it ever was to pay 
debts ; so that the farmer who asked $50 an acre 
for his farm two years ago, asks no more now. In 
fact, in some cases, he asks less. 

If you bad come here two years ago, your 
‘£1,000 would have been worth here $4,840—its 
real value. To-day, if you were here, it would 
bring you $7,244. In other words, you would get, 
in exchange for your £1,000, some two thousand 
dollar-bills more than you would two years ago. 
You can buy the same farm now as you could then, 
and have two thousand dollars in your pocket. 

You will say, that land has fallen in price. 
Viewed from your standpoint such is the case. 
The farmer who sells for $50 an acre now, thinks 
he gets as mach money as if he had sold for $50 
an acre two years ago, and it is difficult to per- 
suade him to the contrary. You will find plenty 
of farms, at present, that you can buy at old prices, 
and, as you will see, you get the farm for $2,000 
less than it would have cost you two years ago. 


We have received from a friend near Blooming- 
ton, Illinois, an entbusiastic account of his success 
in raising cotton. He thinks it can be raised with 
profit at ten cents per Ib. It is cultivated like 
corn, only the plants must be started in a hot-bed. 

When all danger of frost is over the plants are 
set out. Make furrows with a horse-hoe; put the 
plants in and throw the soil against them from each 
side with the horse-hoe, with a man to follow to 
straighten the plants and press up the dirt with a 
hand-hoe. It is better to set out the plants rather 
thick, and then thinthem out afterward. He does 
notsay how far apart, but we suppose about three feet. 

The plants of course must be well hoed to keep 
the land clean. He watered his plants with a 
sprinkling machine, made out of an old hogshead, 
set on wheels, which watered two rows at a time. 
He did not let the plants suffer for want of water, 
throwing it‘on the plants as the cart went along. 
A boy, an old horse, and wind-miil pump, did the 
job for one field. 

He can not tell how many bales he raised to the 
acre, “ butold planters said they never saw a heavier 
set on the same amount of land—never so heavy.” 
The seed was the “green seed,” from the State of 
Mississippi, which was the reason he thought of 
starting it in a hot-bed. 

He thinks cotton can be raised in the Northern 
and Western States, if we only start the plants in 








a hot-bed. 
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HALKETT’S “GUIDEWAY STEAM CULTURE ”" ILLUSTRATED. 
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THE POETRY OF. STEAM CULTURE. 


Ox the preceding page we give a sketch taken 
from the Journal of Agriculture and Transactions 
of the Highland and Agricultural Society of Scot- 
land. It is designed to illustrate the applicability 
of steam culture to the various manipulations of 
the farm and garden. We think there must be 
more poetry than practice about it—more imagina- 
tion than reality; but the writer in the Journal 
gives it in sober seriousness, and states that the 
machine is in operation. 

The cut explains itself. Rails are laid down in 
the field, and a platform driven by the engine ex- 
tends from one rail to the other. To this plat- 
form any kind of implement can be attached— 
plows, cultivators, harrows, rollers, hoes, drills, 
liquid-manure distributors, &. Planks can be 
‘ gttached on which men, boys and girls can sit and 
attend to any desired operation as the apparatus 
moves steadily along! 


a 








ALPHONSE KARR A MARKET GARDENER. 





In the Journal of the Horticultural Society of 
the Bas Rhine, M. Srrpzrmann published an ac- 
count of his visit to M. AtpHonse Karr which 
will interest our readers, as his novels are so well 


known in this country: 

“J was desirous of visiting,” says M. Sriper- 
waxy, “during my passage through Nice, the gar- 
den of M. Atpnonse Karr, who enjoys a great 
reputation there, but I was told that access to him 
had become very difficult on account of the nu- 
mercus ‘bores’ who inundated him. However, as 
I had a slight acquaintance with M. Karr, I risked 
the adventure. ] 

“His garden is situated at about ten minutes’ 
drive from the town; to reach it one passes through 
narrow lanes between the enclosures of other gar- 
dens. 

“Our coachman stopped suddenly, and exclaim- 
ed: ‘This is it, but I doubt whether you will be 
admitted.” The gate stood open—I said to myself 
‘Patet amicix,’ and pushed on till I reached the 
dwelling-house. A woman was engaged upon 
some work—I gave her my card, begging her to 
hand it to M. Kare. In a few moments she re- 
turned, and gave me the following note written 
upun green paper: 

“*Do you remain at Nice for some days, or for 
the season? If the latter, I may see you at another 
time; if not I shall be down ina moment. You 
will understand why—the printers wait.’ 

“Tt was evident that M. Karr was engaged in 
his study ; that we should disturb him by persever- 
ing, and yet it was impossible to return. So I said 
to the woman: ‘Have the kindness to acquaint M. 
Karr that I leave to-morrow.’ In a few minates 
he was beside us, dressed like a country laborer, 
welcomed us with charming courtesy, and did the 
honors of his garden. 





“The principal plantations in this piece of 
ground, which occupies nearly six acres, consists 
of orange trees with very dark-green leaves, lemon 
trees, peach trees, apricot trees, &c. Vegetables 
also take up much space, and constitute one of the 
principal branches of cultivation. In two beds 
they had just finished sowing Kidney beans and 
Green peas for a January crop. After fruits and 
vegetables it is flowers which MF Karr chiefly 
cultivates. He carries on a great trade in them 
with Grasse for perfumery, and with Paris for 
boquets. I admired enormous standard Helivtropes 
a yard and a half in hight, forming 2 close hedge 
covered with flowers. M. Karr collected a large 
bouquet of them, to which he added some Tea 
roses, and offered them to Madame SitpeRMANN. 

“The dwelling-house is small, and ccncealed en- 
tirely by rose trees, which vover its facade, and 
extend even over the roof; they also form a thick 
shady bower in front of the house. - They are all 
Banksian and China roses planted five years ago, at 
which time M. Karr took the garden on lease. 

“Other curious plants, more especially interest- 
ing as growing in the open air, still enliven the 
parterres. But it is sometimes necessary to seek 
for them under the thickets of weeds. 1 may par- 
ticularly mention Acacia longissima (linearis), Da- 
tura arborea, Poinciana Gilliesii, Plumbago azurea, 
Eriobotrya japonica (the Japanese Medlar), bearing 
fruit like yellow plums, Ina small basin Thalia 
dealbata and a fine Caladium were growing. 

““M. Karr has made himself in reality a gar- 
dener, without however altogether renogpcing his 
literary labors. He has at Nice on the Messina 
Quay a shop where he sells in retail. Above the 
shop door is inscribed in large characters the fol- 
lowing sign: ‘Atpnonst Karr, Gardener. I 
wished to visit it, but it was undergoing extensive 
repairs previous to the season about to commence, 
M. Karr*assnred me that he procured workmen 
with great difficulty. 

“*In this country,’ said he to me, ‘the day la- 
borers are very sober, but also very lezy; they 
ccntent themselves with three tomatves a day and 
three heads of garlic, which they steal in the fields. 
Why should they work? 

“ We were told that during the previons year M. 
Karr furnished fruits and vegetables for the table 
of the Dowager Empress of Russia; that at the 
end of the first month they asked him for his bill, 
which amounted to forty france a day. The Em- 
press considered this dear. M. Karr replied: * Let 
that be no bar; I will furnish vegetables gratis to 
her Majesty.’ We could not learn whether the 
Empress accepted the offer.” 





ToBacoo IN Irgtanp.—The question of raising 
tobacco in Ireland is attracting considerable at- 
tention. Among the reasons for growing it, one 
of the most prominent is the fact that it will form 
a rotative crop with the potato. Several experi- 
ments were made, and it was found that on lund 
which produced uniformly diseased tubers, that 
after tobacco had been grown there the same va- 
riety of the potato produced healthy tubers, The 
same a was made in several parts of Lre- 
land and in Wales with the same result. The ex- 
periments were made by Lewis Txuowpson, M. R, 
0. 8., and published in Newton's Journal of Arts, 
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BLANKETS FOR SHEEP. 

Iw the Highlands of Scotland it was formerly 
eonsidered necessary to apply a salve to the wool 
on the sheep to assist in protecting them from the 
- severity of the climate. Latterly it has been found 
that blankets are nearly as cheap and far more 
efficacious, Srernens, in his Book of the Farm, 
gives a description of the mode of making the 
“ brats,” as the blankets are called, and placing 
them on the sheep. The accompanying figure 








A BRATTED SHEEP. 

represents a bratted sheep. The tie a passes below 
the belly, immediately behind the shoulder; 5 im- 
mediately in front of the hind legs; ¢ under the 
middleef the belly; whilst d@ and e pass unnoticed 
under the wool across the breast, and those from 
the hind corners at # may pass behind the hind 
legs, and be sewed below to the ties of 0. 

Tt is suggested that this thick woolen cloth 
might be rendered water-proof, and the strings to 
fasten on the brats might be of vulcanised India 
rubber, which, while yielding to the motion of the 
animal, will cause the brat always to adhere firmly 
to the body. 


Larce anp Smatt Horszs.—I do not exactly 
agree with the Maine Farmer, as noticed in the 
January number, in regard to the size of horses 
best suited for farm work. Many kinds of work, 
it is true, a span of 900-pound horses wili do quite 
as well as heavier ones; but when put on to the 
plow, on to the wagon-load of manure, potatoes 
and the like, on to the stone-boat, or as it is called 
here, “ stone-drag,” or on to any heavy work, they 
are found, though willing, unable to do as much as 


those of 1,000 to 1,200 pounds, 

Farm-work requires the team to move only on 
the walk, and the steadier the movement the bet- 
ter, when good work is to be accomplished with 
the plow, the cultivator, and such implements. Ib 
will be found much easier to plow well, to move 
fast and well with a strong team than with one 
which is loaded down so that every little extra 
effort will throw them out of a straight course. 

Elm. Tres Farm, M4, Q. W.. Taux,. 
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THE FORMATION OF NITRATES. 


Tue Gardeners’? Chronicle of December 20, 
1862, says: 

“A discovery has lately been made by Sonoy. 
BEIN, which bids fair to be of immense importangs 
in many questions relative to the nutriment of 
plants. It has been known for some time that 
they are not capable of appropriating tree nitro. 
gen, acd yet it was very uncertain how this most 
necessary element could in many cases be suppli 
in such a state of combination as might he 
available. It appears, however, from the experi- 
ments of Sononsein, who is so keen an observer 
of the hidden mysteries of chemical changes, that 
in every case where water is evaporated, the nitro. 
gen of the atmosphere combines with the 
and hydrogen of the water (O H,) so as to form 
nitrate of ammonia, the formula of which ig ¥ 
H4, N 05, 

“If a piece of perfectly clean linen, or filtering 
paper, be dipped in water and dried, though per- 
fectly free before from any such substance, it is ip 
every case found to exhibit traces of the nitrite, 
If again they are dipped in a solution of caustic 
potash, and exposed to a vapor of water, the ni- 
trate of ammonia generated during the evapors- 
tion acts upon the caustic potash and forms nitrate 
of potash. 

“In countries like our own the nitrate of ammo- 
nia is soon washed away, but in hot countries, 
where the earth is alkaline, a deposit is formed 
upon the soil, and from this source alone nitrate of 
potash (saltpetre) and nitrate of soda are in all 
probability derived, apart from any mere action of 
the atmospheric nitrogen on the alkalis, 
where no nitrogenous matters can be derived from 
the soil. This is indeed quite contrary to older 
notions. Grreory, for example, says: ‘There is 
no reason to believe that the nitrogen of the at 
mosphere is ever uxidised or contributes to nitrif- 
cation; and the minute trace of nitric acid some 
times observed in the rain of thunder-storms has 
in all probability been formed from the ammonia 
of the atmosphere.’ Sononsxin’s theory, however, 
points evidently to another source, and st once 
shows how thunder-storms may be peculiarly fer- 
tilising. 

“Tt is, moreover, obvious that the very act of 
evaporation in plants, which takes place to such an 
enermons extent, would give rise to the production 
of a combination of nitrogen in the precise form 
in which if would at once be available for the 
necessities of the plant.” 


Fatrentne Povirry.—My brother and I raised 
last year 265 turkeys and 100 chickens, This is 
the largest flock ever raised in the State. We now 
have 2,000 lbs. weight of our own raising. 
sell here at 10 ots, per Ib., but we have been offered 
124 cents at our own door. I saw an article ia 
your paper stating that if it paid to fatten at all it 
paid to do it well. That is our belief and practice. 

South Skowhegan, Me. « F. H, Srswam, 
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More Beet Sugar was produced in France last 
year than ever before. The amount has doubled 
in ten years, 
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TAILLESS FOWLS. 


Tue La Maison de Campagne alludes to a new 
tailless breed of fowls, which is now at the Zoo- 
logical Garden at Paris. It is called the “ Valli- 





TAILLESS FOWLS. 


Kili Fowl.” Judging from the annexed portrait 
they are by no means graceful or beautiful. The 
hens are said to be early and abundant layers. 





EGGS THE YEAR ROUND. 


Eps. Genesze Farmer: One principal object of 
keeping poultry by a private family is to have 
fresh eggs the year round. The time for hens to 
lay eggs depends much upon the warmth in which 
they are kept, and in general on the season. There 
are two seasons or periods of the year when hens 
lay most: these are spring and autumn. Cold re- 





_ tards or prevents this; hence the necessity of fresh 


in winter. 

When hens are kept solely for the eggs they sup- 
ply, the object would be to obtain as many as pos- 
sible Care should be exercised in haying hens re- 
markable for their egg-producing properties—such 
as the Spanish, Polands, Bolton Greys, Hamburgs, 
Cochins, Brahmas, &c. 

It would seem a Providential arrangement in be- 
half of man that the domestic hen should be en- 
dowed with so great fecundity; and it would seem 
even to have been an object of great importance, 
in an economical point of view, to secure the lay- 
ing of hens during those parts of the year when, 
if Toft to themselves, they are disposed to deposit 
their eggs. All hens will lay in the spring and 
autumn; but only those which have warm, well- 
lighted, well-ventilated and comfortable houses will 
lay in winter. It must be observed, however, that 
during the moulting season, which takes place in 
the latter end of summer or beginning of autumn, 
hens cease laying, and those of many kinds, es- 
pecially if old, do not commence until the ensuing 
spring. There is in this a great difference in dif- 
ferent breeds; and with early-reared pullets, and 
with proper management, eggs may be expected 


as early as November and throughout the winter. |! 


The great art in the management of hens in or- 
der to render them profitable, is to cause them to 
Jay in winter, as at that season eggs are generally 
scarce and high. Ifa person keeps a flock of hens 
to supply his family with eggs, he must manage so 





that they will lay in cold weather; else he will be 
under the necessity of buying eggs when they are 
very dear and rather doubtful. Thongh hens 
should be warm and dry in winter, they should not 
be crowded together in small or contracted apart- 
ments, as without ventilation they are liable to 
disease from impure air. In mild weather, when 
the ground is bare, they should go out in the sun. 

It now remains to mention a few more points 
requisite to the successful keeping of poultry and 
obtaining a plentiful supply of eggs. 

The hens will try to continue their species by 
laying eggs when confined to a grain diet ; but, as 
a general rule, the more animal food, the more eggs. 
If they can get no animai food otherwise, they will 
pick out and eat each other’s feathers, particularly 
after moulting; hence the necessity of furnishin 
them with plenty of animal food. Their natu 
food is insects and vermin, and when allowed to 
roam at large to find these, they lay plentifully. 
To supply this, butcher’s offal, or scraps, as they 
are usually called, are a cheap source of animal 
food for fowls. 

It is not a fact that fowls require no care. On 
the contrary, if you wish them to improve and be 
profitable, you must take good.care of them. If 
fowls are kept where good nourishing feed and 
pure water, and plenty of it, are always at their 
command, to eat and drink as they wish, they will 
lay more and in every way be more profitable to 
their owner. 

The conditions under which the laying of hens 
can be protracted to the fullest natural extent are 
systematic feeding, warmth in the end of the fall 
and commencement of winter, and cleanliness in 
food, water and roosting places. They should be 
supplied with various condiments—broken bones, 
oyster shells, old mortar, and plenty of gravel. 
They should also have, in addition to their grain 
food, some green food, such as cabbage, carrots, 
&c., chopped fine. Avoid giving them salt food. 
Comfort—that is, shelter from storms and wind, 
with good stimulating food—is the best “‘ hen-per- 
suader” we know of. If they do not lay with all 
this care and attention, give them now and then a 
little red pepper chopped fine, which they will eat 
if mixed with their soft food. 

Bennington Center, Vt., 1863. 


YIELD OF BUTTER FROM A ‘MALL DAIRY. 


Eps. Geyesezt Farmer: In Jooking over the 
account of butter made and sold for the past twelve 
years, I have made up the following statistics: 


C. N. Bement. 





Tbe. per 
No. of Cows. Amt. Cash. Per Om. . 
WR wcciccse 2 223 $27.87 lil $13.93 
852........ 4 625 56 156 25.89 
1858........ 4 657 110.48 164 27.68 
1854.....,.. 4 584 101.10 146 24.27 
1855... 2. 4 63T 117.70 159 29.48 
856... 200 5 968 171.49 193 34.29 
ME <otccces 5 886 162.26 mT 92.45 
1858......0+ 5 836 187 .26 197 27.45 
3859... 2.06 5 788 182.68 157 26.58 
, 6 1078 162.98 178 97.16 
WE i sceseee 6 1195 187.09 199 26.18 
MOB. cos ceve 6 1164 164.72 194 27.45 
Total....... 56 9686 «6 1.549.17 


In the above statement I have made no account 
of the butter used by a family averaging four per- 
sons, made from the same cows during the time. 

Adams Basin, N.:Y., Jan., 1863. W. C. Farrpanx. 
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A BALANCE GATE. 


A reoent tourist alludes to a gate of which he 
saw numerous examples in Flanders. It is shown 
in the accompanying figure. We have seen gates 
made on this principle in this country. a are 
the side-posts ; the top of the post d is made of a 
small tree generally, with forked ends as at ¢, to 
serve as a catch for the end of top-raild d. With 
this top-rail the framing of the gate is connected, 
4 





¢ d 


A BALANCE GATE. 

and the whole is swung open or shut by the top- 
rail d d turning on the post d as a center—a wooden 
pin, which passes through the rail d d, and enters 
the upper end of the post a for a short distance, 
serving as the point of revolution. The gate is 
balanced by the counterweight ¢; this is gene- 
rally the heavy root of the tree of which the top- 
rail d d is part of the stem. 





ILLINOIS—ITS PRODUCTS, &C. 


We extract the following eloquent passages from 
a Thanksgiving article written for the [Uinoian by 


B. F. Tarror: 

“Battle year though it is, yet 1862 has not been 
without its results in the fields of agriculture as 
well as in the field of arms. Illinois corn, wheat 
and beef, each in turn, have astonished and chal- 
lenged the world. The standing armies of its 
Egyptian fields, the tasseled regiments in green, 
have poured their yellow treasures into the lap of 
all the East. Its wheat has been molded into 
loaves to feed the hungry in the Old World, its 
beef has won name and fame even in the land of 
‘English rounds,’ and its pork is known every- 
where out of Jewry. 

“Too tardy experiment has shown that a little 
labor and a little skill will dot it with orchards and 
sprinkle it with vineyards. No fairer apples ripen 
in the valleys of New England; no sunnier-sided 
peaches redden in ‘the Jerseys;’ no heavier, richer 
_ clusters weigh down the vines of Missouri, than 
those which Illinois can produce. 

“The unshorn pastures of the State were years 
in persuading men that they were made for the 
shepherd and his flocks; and nowhere on the con- 
tinent, if we except the plains of Texas, would 
sheep thrive better or with less expense than here. 
And mer, at last; are beginning to believe it, and 
sheep are flocking many a noble prairie. 

“ And shencame the waving fields of sugar cane, 
crowing »roader year by year, and sweetening at 
yuce the farmer’s {pudding and the farmer’s pros- 





pect. It bids fair to be more than a mere heme: 
grown luxury: to be nothing less than a rich and 
increasing source of wealth and revenue, 
“Quickened by the necessities of t 

farmers, in April and May last, asked he rea 
another question—answered, indeed, long ago, but 
unheeded and forgotten—and have just received 
its answer in two thousand bales of ‘upland’ cot. 
ton, the gift of last summer, and another year wil] 
see whole horizons filled with the ectton plan 
and will entitle even us to talk of the snows of the 
cotton fields of Illinois, What new source of 


| wealth bursts into view with the bursting bolls! 


“And the planters of. that Indian weed—it wag 
the you-know-who ‘that sowed the seed’—haye 
been busy, and the rank growth of ‘fine cut’ and 
‘coarse cut’ has covered many a broad aere of 
Illinois, Southern Illinois will send nearly as much 
of the leaf to market as the whole State of Ke. 
tucky. 

“And so has Illinois been disclosing its resour 
one after another, and showing its people what 
mines of wealth lie unwrought upon the surface at 
their feet. Mines? Incalculably richer and better 
are its prairies than the pulseless veins of gold and 
paralysis that quicken life into a scramble andg 
fever, and chill it at last into torpor.” 





- WINTERING BEES. 





We have received an interesting article on this 
subject from Mr. K. P. Kidder, of Burlington, Vt, 
a well known bee man, whom our readers may 
have seen at the different Fairs exhibiting his won 
derful powers in the management of bees. 

The time to put bees into winter quarters he 
says, depends on the severity of the weather, 
Bees suffer more in the latter part than in the 
beginning of winter. If the weather should now 
set in very cold, it is not yet too late to put the 
hives in the cellar. 

If straw or the old-fashioned board hive, they 

should be turned bottom-side up with the bottom- 
boards removed. Their animal heat will then 
drive all the dampness and mould out of the hive, 
If movable-comb hives are used, the cap, boxes, 
&c., should be removed and the hive allowed to 
reinain right side up, with the entrance closed. 
_ The time to remove bees from the cellar depends 
ina great measure upon the forwardness of the 
spring, and care should be taken that the weather 
is warm enough that the bees can safely fly from 
the hive and return again, always observing to 
never set but a part of the hives out the same day, 
and always place them as near as practicable on 
the same stand that they occupied the year previ- 
ous to avoid confusion and robbery. 

After the bees have all made their excursion as 
they always will do on the first day, and dis- 
charge themselves, thousands of bees might then 
be saved by setting them back into the cellar again 
for three or four weeks, and at the same time sup- 
ply each hive with substitute for bee bread which 





is rye meal, or common flour will answer, 
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SPIRIT OF THE AGRICULTURAL PRESS. 


Prrserve tHE Papens.—A writer in the Boston Cults- 
eator urges every farmer during the winter evenings to 
read diligently his weekly agricultural paper, and file 
it away for reference, or else provide himself with 
@ scrap-book, where he can preserve such articles as 
he may have occasion to refer to. “This is excellent ad- 
vice, and we cordially endorse it. We would siiggest, 
however, that instead of subjecting farmers to the labor 
of cutting out useful articles and pasting them in a scrap- 
book, it would be better to have the paper devoted en- 
tirely to agricultural and horticultural matter, and in 
such a form that the whole can be readily preserved, with 
a complete index for future reference. The Boston Culti- 
gator 1s one of the few weekly papers that gives agricul- 
tural articles of a reliable and useful character, and we 
would cheerfully pay a good price for the last ten volumes 
if they could be had in book form without the news and 
miscellaneous matter which occupies ¢hree-fourths of the 
paper in its present shape. To bind up eight pages for 
the sake of saving two, is more than most farmers are 
willing to do. The binding alone costs at least a dollar 
ayear; and then when you have got the work, you re- 
quire a large table to place it on before you cau examine 
it with any comfort, and no ordinary book-case will hold it. 

An intelligent farmer will not spend time in reading a 


paper that is not worth preserving for future reference ; 


and he ought not to be asked to keep a scrap-book or to 
bind up a great mass of matter which is of no use or in- 
terest to him. Better give him the agricultural matter in 
aseparate paper, and in such a form that he can easily 
bind it. 

Berrer Prices at tHe West.—The Chicago Farmers’ 
Advocate congratulates the farmers of the West on the 
prospect of better prices next fall. It says: 

“ All know that there wili be very little wheat pressing 
on the facilities for transportation compared to what 
there has been for two years past. The supply of all 
kinds of grain, except corn, is meagre throughout the 
country, and there is not much over half the corn to be 
thrown on the market that there has been the two past 
seasons. This, with the present and increasing facilities 
of transportation, will make freights on our lakes rule 
reasonable if not low, which in itself will increase the 
price of grain.” 

For the past two years freights have been enormously 
high, and the consequence bas been that the farmers at 
the West have reeeived almost nothing for their grain. 
Corn, which brings a dollar in London, has sold in the 
central parts of Illinois for ten cents! Such a state of 
things can not long continue. When any commodity 
sells for less than the cost of production, farmers will 
stop raising it, and prices will advance. There is little 
probability that grain will ever again be as low in the 
West as during the past two years. 

A compost of animal droppings, rotten leaves, suds, 
ashes, nightsoil, &c., makes a good pear-tree fertilizer.— 
Exchange. 

For what plant does such a compost not make a good 
fertilizer ? : 

Peat axp ManO@m For Porarors.—The Journal d Ag- 
riculture Pratique allud@s to some experiments made with 
amixture of peat and manure on potatoes, which gave 
excellent results. 





Tae Best Varieties or Tomators.—A correspondent 
of the Germantown Telegraph writes as follows of dif- 
ferent kinds of tomatoes: 


The Extra Early Red Tomato.—This variety ripens 
about one week earlier than other varieties, but is only 
ot medium size, seedy and acid, and were it not for its 
early ripening would not be worth cultivating. 


The Fejee Island, in this vicinity, stands at the head of 
the tomato tribe. It is less acid, more solid and less 
seedy than the red tomatoes formerly cultivated by us, 
and a very prolific bearer; and although it commences 
ripening a few days later than some other varieties, after 
it once begins it ripens as perfectly and as rapidly as any 
other variety. 

The White or Light Straw Color is a superior tomato, a 
good bearer, but hardly as prolific as the Fejee—perhaps 
would average larger in size, is not so liable to burst 
when fully ripe, is solid, with few seeds, would bear 
transportation well, and would therefore be a fine variety 
to grow for market, if the color should become popular. 
I find that a large majority of persons prefer the red to 
any other color. 


Lester's Perfected Yellow.—This is with me a new va- 
riety. I cultivated it the past summer for the first time. 
It is an excellent tomato; large, not seedy, and I think 
rather less acid than the Fejee or White, hardly so solid, | 
but still might be considered a standard variety. For a 
preserving tomato it can not be surpassed. Ripens a few 
days earlier than the Fejee, 


The Mammoth Red Tomato.—This was formerly a pop- 
ular variety here, but it has been in a great measure 
superseded by the Fejee. It grows to a large size, weigh- 
ing not unfrequently twenty-two ounces. It is not 
seedy; but its surface is uneven, and it bears less abund- 
antly than the Fejee. 


The Tree Tomato.—I received last spring a few seeds 
of the Tree tomato. It is of slow growth, and appears to 
be a native of a more torrid clime, as it required more 
heat to bring it forward than other varieties. It grows 
upright in a tree or bush-like form; is of a dwarf nature, 


‘| but requires staking before or after the fruit sets on to 


prevent it from falling over. It ripens late—the first 
specimen ripened the second day of September. After it 
began to ripen it matured as rapidly and as perfectly as 
any other variety. It is a bright red color, as large as 
the Fejee, less acid, equally as solid, contains but few 
seeds, and ix quite a prolific bearer for its size. It is 
worthy of cultivation everywhere, and very desirable for 
small gardens, as it occupies but little space. 


Pepigres Warat.—M. pe ta Trenonnats, the English 
correspondent of the Journal d’ Agriculture Pratique, 
gives an account of Hallett’s Pedigree Wheat—previously 
alluded to in the Genesee Farmer—and says Mr. H. has, 
by methods identical in principle and effects with those 
which the most celebrated breeders have employed in the 
“education” and improvement of animals, succeeded in 
fixing in the seed of his pedigree wheat “qualities the 
most ‘extraordinary, of fecundity, of size, of fineness 
and abundance.” 


Potato Disgase.—In some experiments made last year 
by the editor of the London Agricultural Gazette with 
seven different varieties of potatoes, the “Skerry Blues’ 
were least affected by the rot—less than one per cent. 
being diseased, The Flukes came next, but over six per 
cent. of them were diseased. The other kinds run from 
seven to twenty-one per cent. of diseased potatoes, 

Unxperpramine is always advantageous to trees sit- 
uated on heavy soils.— xchange. 

If the land needs underdraining, it is as advantageous, 
so far as the crops are concerned, on sandy as on heavy 
soils, 
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NEW YORK CATTLE MARKET. 
STATISTIOS FOR THE YEAR 1862, 


Soron Rosrnson, of the New York Tribune, 
gives the following statistics of the New York Cat- 
tle Market for the year 1862, They are exceed- 
ingly interesting and undoubtedly reliable, and as 
they will prove valuable for reference we transfer 
them entire to our columns: 

There have been received at the several market- 

laces for live stock, in the city of New York, 
Satins the year 1862, the following number of 
animals designed for slaughter: 








a 239,486 | Sheep and Lambs ........ 484,342 
Rows - oanpeameennneniand 4 RE 48,209 


The milch cows are included among butchers’ 
animals because nearly all of them are fed till fat, 
and then sold to the butcher. Included among the 
bullocks are some hundreds of working oxen and 
steers, sold to farmers; but to balance this, there 
are doubtless an equa! namber of bullocks brought 
direct to butchers, and not counted in the reports 
of the market-places. This also is true of all other 
butchers’ animals. Beside this great supply of 
meat on foot, there are, perhaps, a thousand car- 
casses of beef, five thousand of veal, twenty-five 
thousand of mutton, and an equal number of pigs 
and porkers. 

Beside the supply of New York city, this great 
metropolitan market furnishes Brooklyn, Jersey 
City, Hoboken, Newark, and, to some extent, all 
the country forty miles around, beside a vast 
amount of fresh meats to shipping, and some live 
animals to the West India Islands; and, during the 
last year, perhaps ten thousand bullocks have been 
shipped South to the army. 

All the stock from the West comes now by rail- 
road, and ver the last year by the New 
York Central and Erie. The New Jersey Central 
and Pennsylvania route has delivered a small por- 
tion. The receipts in this city are by the Hudson 
River road, the Erie, the Harlem, New Jersey Cen- 
tral, Camden and Amboy, Hudson River boats, and 
5,150 head on foot; the last, from the eastern 
counties of New York, within sixty or seventy 
miles of this city. 

AVERAGE WEEKLY RECEIPTS OF 1962, COMPARED WITH 1961, 








- 1861.- _ 
Beeves. Cows. Calves, Sheep & Lambs. Swine, All kinds, 
4,285 110 682 . so 10,758 25,687 





* 4518 101 574 9,138 21,664 86,000 


BULLOCKS FROM DIFFERENT STATES. 


Of the 239,486 bullocks reported at all the mar- 
ket-places in the ejty, 214,769 were sold at ALtEr- 
Ton’s, in Forty-fourth street, averaging 4,052 per 
week. These were reported from Connecticut, 
New York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Ohio, Mich- 
igan, Indiana, Illinois, Iowa, Missouri, Kentucky, 
West Virginia and Canada; but principally from 
the six following States, placed in the order of 
largest nuinbers furnished : 





: ‘edie i 
The number from Illinois undoubtedly includes 





a good many Iowa. cattle, and a few from Misso 
Minnesota and Wisconsin. Still it shows a re 
markable feature in the trade, and that more than 
43 per cent. of our whole supply of bullocks come, 
from Illinois, which gives more than any othe 
three States. Some thousands of those credited to 
New York came from Western States, having been 
fed here long enough to gain a residence, 


NUMBER OF BULLOCKS SOLD IN A SERIES OF YEARS, 





1858 — 
Tt inten nnductionumntunmiamstennveneneetonmen kta 
opens 


RECEIPTS OF LIVE HOGS, 


The increase in the receipts of live hogs sur. 
prises every one—even those who know the grest 
resources of the West. The number is more than 
double the previous year, and is more than quad. 
ruple that of nine years ago. 

When Mr. Attxrton built the great market. 
place for hogs four years ago, at the west end of 
Fortieth street, he made calculations for a possible 
want of room for 80,000 in one week. Year by 
year he has had to enlarge, until now, with all the 
accommodations for such an army, the space is in- 
sufficient. Andno wonder. Who ever anticipated 
an arrival of 61,165 in one week, as was the case 
the last week of the year. The receipts of the 
nine weeks of November and December, 1862, 
were 391,806, averaging 43,534 a week. 
average value at $10 a head shows the handsome 
sum of $3,918,060 paid to the farmers and railroads 
in two months for live hogs. 

WEIGHT AND COST OF BEEF USED IN 1862, 

Including cows, there have been 244,864 head 
of beeves sold in the city markets the last year, 
and they will make an average net weight of 725 
lbs, of beef each, making a total of 176,525,400 
Ibs. of beef, which will average, at the average 
market prices on foot, 7.68 cents a pound, making 
the sum of $13,634.072.52 paid by the city to the 
country for one year’s supply of beef. Of this we 
estimate $10 a head goes for transportation. 

By the rules of the New York market, all bub 
locks are sold by the pound, for the net weight of 
meat in the quarters, not including the value of 
hide and fat; and generally the weight is estimated. 
If a bullock will dress 1,000 pounds, and the price 
of that grade of beef is 8 cents per pound, the 
value of the bullock is $80. 

Upon the calculations we have made of 725 Iba 
average weight, and 7.68 cents, average price per 
pound.for the meat, the who he ballocks sold 
during the year will averag 8 per head. The 
range of price is from $ $225 each. Que 






drove of 82 Christmas bee¥es, averaged $125 4 
head. The average of 1861 was $56.18}, 
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ene; average of the market being gene 

rally. trom 7 to 8 cents, and on the whole only 

7-100 of a cent lower than in 1861. 

COMPARISON OF THE AVERAGE PRICES OF BEEF 3661 aND 1802. 
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This table shows a more equable range, and on 
the whole better prices ror the farmer, and com 
with the price of all other farm produce, 
nothing at which beef-producers should complain. 
THE SUPPLY OF SHEEP, FoR 1862, 

Has fallen 28,024 head below 1861, and is also 
smaller thau any of the three previous years, The 
rice for the last year, and particularly the last 


Pal of it, has ranged higher than previous years 
owing to the extraordinary price of wool. 





aaLY RECEIPTS AND PRICES OF BULLOCKS FOR THE YEAR 
WEEKLY 1862, 
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‘AND VALUE OF ALL BUTCHER’S 
ASA poErTED IN 1862. 
The 244,864 bullotks, estimated average net 


weight 725 lbs. making a total of 176,526,400 lbs., 
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vlicl at $7 63 estimated average price per cwt. is 
$13,634,027 52. 

The 30,465 calves, estimated 75 Ibs, net, makes 
2,284, 775 lbs., which at 8 cents per Ib., or $6.00 a 
head, is $183,190. 

The 484,342 sheep and lambs, estimated at 45 
ibs. each, makes 21,785,890 lbs., which at 9 cents 
per Ib, is $1,961,585.10. 

The 1,148,209 swine, éstimated at 140 Tbs. net 
each, makes 160,749,260 lbs, which at 6 cents per 
Ib. is $9,644,955.60, 

This makes a grand total of 862,855,825 Ibs. of 
meat, and the total sum supposed to be paid the 
drover by the butcher, $25,423,758. 22, 

It will be noticed in the preceding table, which 
exhibits the number of bullocks received each 
week and the price, that we have 58 weeks in 
the year. This is owing to the fact that at the 
commencement of the year the closing day of the 
market was on Wednesday, and that that was 
changed to Tuesday during the summer. Now the 
great bulk of cattle arrive Monday morning, and 
are two-thirds sold before-night. The balance, 
together with such as arrive Monday night, are 
sold on Tuesday. Tlere is also a small market at 
Bergen Saturdays, and a few are sold at the seve- 
ral sheep markets down town during the week, 





MANAGEMENT OF SHEEP IN WINTER. 


Eps. Geneskre Farmer: A great many farmers 
think their sheep will do well enough to turn them 
out to a hay-stack in the winter without any shel- 
ter to protect them from the storm and cold. They 
will find they are mistaken, in the end, for sheep 
need a good warm, dry shelter in cold, freezing 
weather, and you will see a marked difference be- 
tween th-m and sheep well-cared for. The sheep 
at the stack will be all curled up, while those un- 
der shelter will be straight and handsome. It does 
not cost but a trifle to build temporary sheds in the 
field by the side of ee stack, and then your sheep 
are sheltered from the storm and cold, and will do 
enough better to pay for the trouble. if there is 
any fariner who does not believe this, let him try 
it and he will be convinced. 

Some farmers appear to think that a flock of 
sheep will do better if foddered three times a day. 
Sheep fed three times a day are not as hearty as 
they would be if fed only twice; besides, they 
waste a great deal of hay. 

Sheep should not be disturbed until sunrise on a 
cold, {frosty morning, and then feed them some 
good hay and a little grain. Give them all the 
water they want to drink during the day, and feed 
them again at about three o'clock in the afternoon. 
By the time it is dark, they have eat and drank 
enough, and are ready te lie down and rest until 
the next morning. D. E. Rosrsson, 


Shoreham, Vi., January, 18638. 





Tae Frax Szep Cxop 1x On10.—The crop of flax 
seed last year in Ohio was unusually large—fally 
20 per cent. greater than the previous year, Prices 
are high, but as the contract system prevails toa 
great extent farmers do not reap the benefit. The 
crushers furnish the seed to the growers on condi- 





tion that they sell them the crop at one dollar per 
bushel. 
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CHEMICAL ANALYSIS OF GRAPES. 





Dr. Onarces WetHeRritt, the recently appointed 
Chemist of the Agricultural Department at Wash- 
ington, has submitted a report of an examination 
into the composition of several varieties of Ameri- 
oan grapes. The results are embodied in the fol- 
lowing table: 








CuemicaL ANALYsIs oF GraPpes—By Dr, CHARLES M, WETHERILL, CHIEF CHEMIST, DEPARTMENT OF Aanicuzrom, Was 
; treton, D, C., OcToBER, 1962, 


—————— 
the percentage of ash in the juice, where g 
ciency of material enabled the determi ms 
Enough ash remains for a qualitative anglyg 
Column five embodies the result of the sugar 
centage in the juice. As 180 parts of grape 
are equivalent to 92 parts of alcohol, a lar 
centage of alcohol in the wine than half the yo. 
centage of sugar in the juice is not possible, Unley 
sugar has been added to the juice. The last cob 
umn contains the percentage of free acid in th 
juice calculated as if it were dry tartaric acid 
Circumstances permitted only nine acid determin, 
tions, which is to be regretted as the point js » 
interesting one.” 


Fourteen varieties of the grapes were obtaing 
from the September Exhibition of the Fri 
Growers’ Society at Philadelphia. We do Det 
know how many bunches of grapes of each variety 
were obtained, but judging from the remat 
“enough ash remains for a qualitative analysig® 
we fear hardly sufficient to give a fair test. 
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Dr. WETHERILL says: 

“The first column of numbers represents the 
approximate percentage of juice in the grape. The 
results were obtained by pressing the weighed 

pes in a muslin cloth, and weighing the residue 

the cloth without drying it. The third column 
contains the percentage of extract or solid matter 
left by evaporating the juice to dryness, and ex- 

sing it to a temperature a little above that of 
boiling water. I think that these numbers are 
probably too low, as I observed in all of the ex- 
. tracts that a portion of the sugar had been con- 
verted into caramel. This fact may perhaps ac- 
count fora discrepancy in the extract and sugar 
percentages of Ex. 23, 24. Oolumn four exhibits 





In investigations of this kind, too, made for th 
purpose of ascertaining the amount of juice, sugit, 
tartaric acid, &c., contained in different grapes, itis 
desirable that the specimens should be grown uw 





der similar conditions. It is not at all probabl 
that those shown at the Philadelphia exhibition ia 
September were all of the same degree of ripeness 
Some of the varieties are much earlier than othen 
The Delaware, for instance, might be nearly rip, 
while the Diana was almost green. Probably nom 
of the varieties obtained ‘In September were rip 
enough to make good wine. 
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The varieties obtained for the “ Agricultural 
Department” may have been fresh from the vines, 
while those for the “exhibition ” had probably 
been exposed: long enough to lose more or less 
moisture. he 

We,make these remarks in no captious spirit. 
We hail with pleasure every attempt of the Gov- 
ernment to promote investigations of this kind, 
and we know full well the difficulty of making ex- 

riments that shall be strictly comparative; but 

should never be forgotten that a hasty, inaccu- 
rate experiment is of no value. 
. Dr. Wernertty alludes to Mutper’s work on 
the Chemistry of Wines, but deems it “proper to 
disclaim any survile imitation of Europe in wines 
or any other agricultural product.” He would not 
have us “blind followers of the chemists of simi- 
jar departments in foreign governments,” but 
rather “leaders striving to establish a national 


system of agriculture”! 





A FRUIT FARM IN ILLINOIS. 





Eps. Genesee Farmer: I wish to ask your 
advice. I am offered a farm of forty acres, with 
thirty acres improved, an orchard of. sixty bearing 
apple trees, eight years planted, a comfortable log 
nouse, one and a quarter miles from the Court- 
nouse, (Lewistown being the county seat,) under n 
good outside fence, and the right kind of soil for a 
fruit farm (a clay loam), for $1,200, or $30 per 
acre, No payment until the expiration of six 
years, except interest at six per cent. per annum ; 
at the expiration of the six years, $200 and in- 
terest, and so on untill the whole is paid. , What I 
want to know is, can a man of ordinary industry, 
with a good team and capital sufficient to set out 
ene thousand trees annually, pay for such a place 
upon such terms? 

Will oak saw-dust and the ashes from a steam 
saw mill, (which burns both wood and bituminous 
coal.) mixed, make good manure for land ? _ And, 
if so, in what quantities per acre; and if not 
mixed, how should they be applied? I have some 
land I wish to bring up which has been hard ran; 
a clay loam, clay predominating, (bluffs of Illinois 
river near the prairies;) can get plenty of saw- 
dust and ashes, but have no barn-yard manure, to 
speak of; no muck, though I ean get some black 
soil from the creek bottoms. Can I use them to 
advantage, and how? By answering these ques- 
tions you will greatly oblige an old subscriber. 

Fulton County, [Winois. Exe. 

Remarxs.—We are not sufficiently acquainted 
with your district of country to enable us to form 
any correct opinion as to whether you can pay for 
4 farm in the way you propose or not. 

The raising of*good fruit, under favorable cir- 
cumstances of climate, soil and market, is generally 
profitable. There are, however, many risks, and 





we would not advise a man to go into fruit-grow- 
ing as a business unless he has sufficient capital to 
enable him to stand the failure, or partial failure, 
of his crops for two or three years in succession, 

The person who sells you the farm runs no risk, 
It is true you pay no money down, but the trees 
you plant, and the other improvements you make, 
will enhance the value of the farm, and thus afford 
him ample security. 

On the other hand, you run considerable risk, 
You expend money’ in making improvements, 
planting out trees, &c. You have given a mort- 
gage on your farm for $1,200. This mortgage 
covers the farm and all the improvements you 
make upon it. You pay $72 each year for interest, 
and spend all the money you can spare in planting 
trees, &c,, relying on the fruit to pay the $272 
which will be due at the end of the sixth year. 
Now it may be that this will be a poor fruit year, 
The crops may fail—and where are you? If you 
have outside means, all very well. If you have 
not, the mortgage may be foreclosed, and you lose 
the farm and all the labor and money you have 
spent upon it for six years. 

There are not many men who can run in debt 
for a farm and pay for it from the profits after sup- 
porting their family. It is occasionally done, but 
there is great risk of losing all that you put on it 
from an inability to meet your payments, 

The fact is, agriculture is not a very lucrative 
business. The profits are not large. A man with 
a sixty-acre farm, all paid for, seldom makes more 
than a livelihood for himself and family. The 
profits from fruit culture are undoubtedly greater 
than those from ordinary agriculture, but there ig 
more risk. The expense of planting, pruning and 
cultivating the trees is considerable, and you have 
to wait sometime for the fruit. 

If you had the means to buy the farm out and 
out, or sufficient capital to render you safe trom all 
danger of losing the farm and all the improve- 
ments you have put on it, we would say by all 
means plant fruit trees; but to run in debt for the 
farm, trasting to crops which may fail at the very 
time when you must have money, or lose all, is 
exceedingly hazardous. 

There is not much fertilizing matter in either 
saw-dust or coal ashes. The wood ashes are of 
course valuable. Unless there is a considerable 
proportion of the latter, it would hardly pay you 
to draw the mixture a mile. In the absence of 
barn-yard manure, your only way of renovating # 
clay soil will be thorough cultivation. 
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WESTERN NEW YORK FRUIT-GROWERS’ SOCIETY. 





Tas Annual Meeting of this Society met in the Court 
House, at Rochester, on Thursday, January 15, 1863. 
There was a fine exhibition of fruit, especially of winter 
pears. The following subjects were discussed : 

1. Have any of our new or old varieties of been in- 
jured intheir constitution by what are Galled “vicious 
methods of propagation” ? 

H. E. Hooxse said the Delaware and some other varie- 
ties occasionally failed, and the cultivators attributed the 
failure unjustly to the nurserymer. He believed that 
vines propagated in hot-houses were just as good, when 
well grown, as those propagated out of doors by layers. 

L. B. Lanewortuy asked Mr. H. if he had ever ob- 
served whether plants propagated from buds were weaker 
than those propagated from cuttings. 

Mr. Hooxer said he bad not. He did not believe that 
the constitutional vigor of the plants is injured by artificial 
propagation. 

' ‘Dr. Spznos, of Yates county, had purchased a good 
many grape vines, particularly the Delaware, that were 
propagated in hot-houses, and one-half of them perished. 
Such plants need more care than those raised from layers 
in the open air. 

Mr. Hooxer thought that the difficulty must have been 
that the plants were not sufficiently hardened off before 
setting out in the ground. ‘ 

E. Moopy, of Lockport, said one of his neighbors pur- 
chased one hundred Delaware grape vines that were 
raised in a hot-house and planted them out in the fall. 
He (Mr. M.) thought they would’ not live, but the vines 
had grown six feet and are very strong. These plants 
have been reproduced from singie eyes for ten years, and 
yet it was evident their constitution was not injured. 

P. Barry said his experience was that one grape plant 
grown under glass and properly ripened, was worth five 
vines grown in the open air, for the reason that the bot- 
tom-heat and glass ripened them up perfectly. It is one 
of the very best means of improving, instead of injuring, 
the grape. He thonght all who had had experience 
would confirm what he had said. 

H. N. Laneworsyr had been unfortunate in getting 
fruit from the Delaware. He had, for four or five years, 
purehased vines from the hot-houses, but had not yet 
been able to get good plants. 

Mr. Townsenp, of Lockport, purchased from Messrs. 
T. & E. Suirn, of Geneva, some fifty plants. They all 
grew and have all done well. When he received them 
the vines were no larger than a pencil. He was careful 
to cut off all the dead roots and spread them out. 

Mr. Younatovs, of Steuben county, had received some 
Delawares that were no larger than a knitting-needle. 
They all did well. 

Judge Larzowsg, of Steuben county, had planted grapes 
grown both ways, and could see no difference. They 
both did as well as he could desire. 

Il. What is the best manure for the pear, and the best 
method of applying it to the pear, the apple, the plum, 
and the grape? 

Mr. Townsend thought the answer to this question was 
very simple: Well-rotted manure applied in the fall on 
‘the surface and worked in in the spring. 


—_—= 

Mr. Suarp, of Lockport, gave a very humorous de. 
scription of.a method of manuring orchards by 
them down with thistles. If gentlemen wanted the seed 
he could supply them, if they spoke quick! The thistles 
brought up the mineral food of plants from the subsoil, 
the leaves attracted the fertilizing gases from the atmos. 
phere, and the plants, by decay, enriched the soil! 

Mr. Youngtove thought the hoe was the best mfanur, 

Mr. Spence had found rotten-wood, mack, &e., very 
valuable. 

Mr. Otmstep, of Genesee, who has a splendid pear 
orchard, finds leached ashes very beneficial. 

Mr. Moopy thought leached ashes excellent for both 
pears and apples, In his nursery he had seen them 
nearly double the growth of trees. 

P. Barry thought we should not confine ourselves t» 
one kind of manure. If you used barn-yard manure ong 
year, ashes, &c., might be used the next. He alluded tg 
a pear orchard of twenty-five hundred trees that wer 
dressed with bone-dust, and he never saw a finer orchard, 

Cuartes Downie, in answer to a question, said he 
used manure composted with muck. 

Mr. Barry said muck, in this section, is injurious tp 
trees if applied at the roots without having been exposed 
to the atmosphere for a year or so and otherwise pre. 
pared. A few days ago, however, he saw a muck ip 
Westchester county, N. Y., that could be applied fresh tp 
all kinds of plants—even, plauts in pots—withont injury, 

Judge Larrows thought that grapes did not need any 
manure. If he manured his grapes the vines grew too 
rapidly, and were succulent and killed back in the wia- 
ter. He thinks the hoe, the plow and the cultivator are 
the best manures for grapes: Grapes grown on poor 
land are sweeter than when grown on richland. Hehas, 
on some very poor, leachy land, applied leached ashes 
and lime, and they had a good effect. He thought grapes 
needed lime. 

H. E. Hooxer agreed with Judge 'Larrows. In this 
section the land is rich enough for grapes. He thought 
grapes would not bear high manuring. 

Mr. Hoag, of Lockport, mentioned a case where vines 
left without manure bore good crops, while those ms 
nured were unproductive. The Delaware and Rebecca, 
perhaps, needed manure more than any other varieties, 
His experience, on the whole, was against manuring the 
grape at all. 

III. Which are the best three native grapes for home cow 
sumption ? 

Judge Larrows would name Catawba. He was aware 
it would not ripen in most parts of the State, but with 
him it ripened well, and was the best grape he knew. 
Right years ago he set out the first Catawba grape vine 
in his neighborhood, and last year over two hundred tuns 
of Catawba grapes were raised within a distance of ten 
miles! They are used tomake wine. The next grape he 
would name was the Diana, and the third the Delaware. 
The Delaware will make a nice wine; but the skin is 
thin and the grapes will not keep. It is very productive 
and the quality excellent. Unlike other varieties it 
will bear manuring. 

F. W. Lar, of Monroe county, would name the Concord. 





Jostan Saursr named: 1. Delaware as his first choice— 
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of excellent quality, # good grower, hardy ond produc- 
tive. Did not keep very well, 2. Diana next in quality, 
put not always sure to ripen in this locality. It keeps 
well in winter, and, if properly cultivated, would ripen. 
$. Concord—good grower, fair quality. Not a good 
keeper, and when over-ripe flat and insipid. Creveling 


promises well. : 
W. B. Suir was surprised to hear that Delaware was 


not a good keeper. He had it fine this year, up to a few 
days ago. 

Caarces Downrne named Delaware, Creveling and 
llen’s Hybrid. Delaware does not keep well; Rebecca 
the best keeper. 

Mr. Hoag named Hartford Prolific, Delaware and 
Diana. 

Mr. Moopy’s first choice would be Deiaware, Diana and 
Concord. 

Mr. Fisn thought Isabella had been slighted. Would 
name Delaware, Diana and Isabella. 

IV. What is the best method of keeping winter pears ? 

Bl. E. Hooxer said the great object is to keep them 

cold. They should be perfectly matured before being 

They will bear a little frost on the trees with- 
out injury. Then place them in open baskets or boxes in 
an out-house where it is cold. They will bear a little 
frost without injury. About the first of December put 
them in barrels and fasten them up ina cold cellar. He 
likes pears better when taken immediately from the cel- 
lar than when ripened up in a warm room. They are 
more sprightly. 

W. H. Lee was asked for his method. He lets 
them remain on the trees till ripe. Then puts them in 
half-varrels in a cold cellar. They are better kept in a 
mass, He sends them to market when ripe without 
taking them from the barrels. He got, this season, $12 
per barrel for Vicar of Winkfield. The Lawrence com- 
mands the highest price. 

H. E. Hooxer said a cold room on the north side of a 
building was better than a cellar. Even apples are better 
kept in a cold, airy room than in a cellar. 

V. Which are the best twelve varieties of winter apples for 

Samily use ? 

Mr. Frost, of Rochester, said an extensive dealer in 
apples told him that the four mest profitable kinds were 
Twenty-ounce, Baldwin, Greening and Roxbury Russet. 

Members were requested to name varieties, and the 
Society would express its opinion by vote. 

The Rhode Island Greening was named, and received a 
wnanimous vote. 

Spitzenburg was then named. 

Mr. Brooks thought it would cost three times as much 
to produce a barrel of Spitzenburgs as the Baldwin; but 
when you come to eat them, they were worth three times 
a8 much. 

Mr. Surra said the tree was rarely healthy. It is very 
tender—even more so than the Baldwin. 

Mr. Brooks asked whether high-flavcred apples did not 
require more care and attention to produce them than the 
poorer kinds? 

Mr, O.usten said he had not, in his orchard, been able 
to get a barrel of Spitzenburgs for five years. The tree 
is not healthy, and the fruit is specked and imperfect. , 





Mr. Moony thought there were few localities where the 
Spitzenburgs do well. The tree is sickly, and is not 
adapted to heavy clay soils. 

Spitzenburg received eight votes, but was declared lost. 

Mr. Sarr named the Red Canada in place of the Spita- 
enburg. It has much the same flavor, but is healthier 
and freer from worms, &c. 

L. B. Laneworrar thought it the best apple we had. 
It is a great bearer and of the highest flavor, and the tree 
is healthy but a poor grower. 

The Red Canada received 12 votes; 1 against it, 

Northern Spy.—Mr. Herenven said it is the best con- 
tinuous bearer when the tree comes to bearing. He has 
known it to bear five years in succession. 

Mr. Moony thought the reason why the Northern Spy 
was thought to be a poor bearer was because we do not 
thin the tree. The head is thick. It is a high-flavored 
apple. 

Dr. Brave, of Canada, said the trees put out their 
buds later than other varieties, and it was very valuable 
where they are liable to late frosts. 

Vote unanimous. 

Twenty-ownce Apple.—Mr. O.usrep thought it was su- 
perior to any other apple for cooking. It will keep tili 
January. 

Mr. Brooxs—It bears well and the tree is healthy. 

H. E. Hooxer—It brings most in market. 

Vote unanimous, 

Talman Sweet.—Vote unanimous. 

King.--H. E. Hooxer asked if it was a good bearer. 

Mr. Maxwat said it bore well, and the fruit is hand- 
some, The only trouble is that they blow off. * 

H. N. Laneworray said it bore every season with him 
He considers it one of the finest apples for all purposes 
It barrels-up finer than any other variety. Buyers like 
it. Fruit larger than the Baldwin, fair and handsome, 

Vote (14) unanimous. 

Pecks Pleasant.—H. T. Brooxs said it was much im 
flavor like the Newtown Pippin. 

Mr. Samira thought the Peck’s Pleasant could not be 
equaled for eating. The tree is a moderate grower and 9 
great bearer. Is very healthy. 

H. N. Laneworray thought we might have a better 
apple in this list. 

Vote—9 for, 2 against. 

Roxbury Russet—Mr. Surra thought it was a poor 


‘apple for family use. Would prefer the Golden Russet, 


E. Moopy thought the Goldep Russet not as good as 
the Roxbury Russet. The former was sweet and sprightly, 
and the latter a little sour; but it is a great keeper, and 
is excellent for cooking. It is, on the whole, one of the 
most valuable apples we have. 

Mr. Maxwe tt, of Ontario county, said that in his seo 
tion only one barrel in ten is fit to eat. It is specked 
and kourly. 

Vote—8 for, 8 against. 

Fameuse.—H. N. Lanewortar—A late fallapple. Will 
last, if kept in a cold place, till January. It is one of 
the finest apples—nothing before it. 

H. E. Hooxsr asked if it grew fair enough to entitle it 
to this position. He thought it liable to be spotted— 
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attacked by fungus—so much so as to be bitter, and when 
barrelled liable to damage. 

Mr. Hoag agreed with Mr. Hooker. It is liable to be 
attacked by fungus. If the tree is kept open and well 
cultivated it is a pretty fair apple. 

L, B. Lanaworray thought it the finest apple we have 
in flavor. But it has faults which are fatal toit. The 
fruit is liable to fungus. No family should be without it, 
on account of its quality. 

Vote—7 for, 4 against. 

It was moved to reconsider the vote, when 9 votes were 
cast for it and 13 against it. 

Wagener.—Mr. Moovy thought the Wagener an excel- 
lent apple in flavor. It has some drawbacks, but thinks 
it better than the Fameuse. 

Mr. Otusrep thought the Wagener an excellent apple. 
Bears well; has to be thinned out; the tree is healthy ; 
will keep till March. 

Mr. Maxwe tt thought itexcellent. Will over-bear and 
produce some poor specimens unless thinned. 

Mr. Swuirn thought it just the apple for family use. 
Comes:into bearing very early. 

Vote (15) unanimous. 

Pomme Grise—Was highly commended by some of the 
members as an apple of hig flavor, and in great demand 
for export to Canada. It would not sell in the Eastern 
markets. 

Vote—9 for, 4 against. 

The members began to get a little impatient, and the 
remainder of the discussions are hardly worth reporting. 
They seem to have forgotten that the reports of these 
discussions are extensively read, and that the public look 
with some interest to the discussions of the Society in 
regard to the different kinds of fruit. 

Fall Pippin received 6 votes for and 8 against it. 

Hubbardston Nonsuch received 4 for and 4 against it. 

Yellow Bellflower received 2 for and 8 against it. 

Green Sweeting received 10 for and 1 against it. 

The Society then adjourned. 








Tue Journal of Horticulture has an account of 
the visit of one of its editors to a Mr. Brrp’s es- 
tablishment, where flowers are grown for the Lon- 
don market. Madame Birp put in ten thousand 
calceolaria cuttings in a rapid way of her own, 
which Mr. Beaton describes: “First of all, she 
made a row of holes for the cuttings across the 
breadth of one light as quickly as a spirining ma- 
chine, and as regularly as print; in depth and dis- 
tance about an inch both ways; then took up as 
many cuttings, by guess, I take it, as would fill the 
one row of holes, dropped one in each faster than 
saying so, and so left them loose. In this way one 
thousand cuttings were put in one thousand holes, 
each an inch deep, and each cutting as loose in the 
hole as the ramrod in a gun-barrel. Then a dash 


with a rose-waterpot filled, fixed and settled one 
whole light in one minute, and the next minute she 
was on to the next light.” 








— 
———— 


THE DEWBERRY. 


In the November number of the Genesee Farmer 
of last year, page 351, we gave a cut and deseri 
tion of a seedling Dewberry, originated by Dr 
Miner. The London Gardeners’ Chronicle alludes 
to the matter as follows: 

“{t has often been remarked, as a strange gir. 
cumstance, that all the researches which have been 
made, not merely in warmer regions, but in thoge 
more resembling our'‘own country in temperaty 
have not yielded a single new and generally usefy] 
fruit. The Ugni and Psidium Cattleyanum, when 
well-grown, are pretty additions to the dessert, ang 
not despicable in point of flavor, but they are not 
calculated for ordinary cultivation; and of more 
hardy plants, such as Berberis dulcis, there is not 
one which will bear comparison with those fruit 
bearers which have been tenents of our gardens 
for centuries. 

“ Little attention moreover of late years has been 
paid teward improving the wildlings of our woods 
and hedges, or those of similar climates, with the 
exception perhaps of the native American vines, 
which in their cultivated forms are now yielding 
excellent fruit, and wine which is rising in import- 
ance every day, the supply of which is not likely 
to fail from the ravages of the grape mildew, which 
has hitherto in great measure if not entirely 
spared the vines of American origin, some of which 
are now extensively cultivated in Europe. 

“Our own vlackberry plants, though producing 
fruit which is agreeable to many palates, and in 
good seasons affording a large quantity of useful 
tood to the poor, supplying moreover a preserve 
which, from the large quantity of citrate of potash 
which it contains, is really useful in kidney affee- 
tions, have been generally rieglected; and thongh 
the fruit of many is too vapid to be generally pleas- 
ing, the Dewberry (Rubus cesius) from the large 
size of its grains, and its sharp agreeable flavor, is 
not unpromising; on the contrary, when the Eng- 
lish troops were at Eupatoria in the Crimea, its 
seeds were sent home as those of a delicious fruit; 
but though recommended for experiment some 
years ago, dces not seem to have met with much 
attention. Some of the American species, how- 
ever, though neglected here, are cultivated in the 
United States, especially the varieties known un- 
der the name of the Dorchester and New Rochelle, 
but even these, though surpassing our own species 
in size and quality, admit of much iinprovement. 
Experiments have accordingly been made in the 
United States, and we have just had the pleasure 
of receiving the number of the Genesee Farmer for 
November, a monthly journal published in New 
York, which contains some interesting information 
on the point, together with an illustration of the 
improved Rabus canadensis, which, if not exag- 
gerated, promises something really valuable among 
our hardy fruits, Rubus villosus and cuneifolius 
both ripen their fruit at a later period, though both 
have considerable merit, at least in their own coun- 
try. The other allied forms seem to be as worth- 
less as our own more inferior varieties. 

“It is cheering to see that the deplorable war 
in America, though it has apparently put a stop to 
all botanical works of importance, especially such 
as had the support of Government, has not entirely 
put a atop to those of a more practical nature.” 
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HORTICULTURAL ITEMS, 


Prepared from Foreign Journals for the Genesee Farmer. 





Mr. Taomson’s Treatise on the Grape- Vine has 
already reached the second edition. 

Tue Paris Journal d’ Horticulture Pratique has 
a colored plate of a new Schizanthus, called 
Pinnatus occulatus. 

Tur Revue Horticole speaks of the Elton straw- 
berry as one of the very finest in general cultiva- 
tion. In England it is too acid, and is used only 
for confectionary. ° 

Grarrrxe roses by the fireside in March has been 
practiced very successfully by Mr. Ruppoox, and 
Mr. Beaton says the plan is a good one. The 
Manetti stock was used. 

One Crysanthemum, called Jardin des Plantes, 
is such a favorite in Covent Garden that the blooms 
sell for thirty-six cents apiece. Pompones are not 
in much demand for cut-flowers. 

Evern1a Uaent, the new fruit, is again spoken of 
as a great acquisition to the list of flavors used by 
confectioners in ices. A committee of gourmets 
have declared it a complete success. 


Tue London Florist, for December, has a very 
finely colored plate of the Violette Hative peach. 
It isan old peach, but one of the best. The cut 
was taken from a pot-tree in the orchard-house of 
Mr. Rivers. 

Tax cultivation of plants in pots for dinner- 
table decoration has become a very important 
branch of hot-house culture. D,. Beaton, of the 
London Journal of Horticulture, devotes two 
editorials to this subject. 


In Paris some nurserymen were sentenced to a 
year’s imprisonment and 50 francs fine for selling 
some common plants under high-sounding names 
of their own invention. They made 800 francs 
out of the gardener to the Princess Mathilda. 


Tae famous Black Hamburg grape-vine, of 
Hampton Court, a king among vines, is showing 
signs of decay. For the past two or three years 
the berries have been decreasing in size. A new 
gardener has undertaken its care, and it is hoped 
that the royal patient will speedily recover. 


M. Jures pe Liron v’Artorss, in the Revwe Hor- 
ticole, says that after eleven years experience he 
has a new appreciation of the superb Poire de 
Nantes—that it is only exceeded by the Beurre 
Olairgeau, when all the circumstances of soil, cul- 
ture and a favorable season are united. 





M. Navpiy recommends the cultivation of the 
Nelombo of Egypt and India in aquariums; He 
says that, although not equal to the Victoria regia, 
or the Euryale ferox, it comes immediately after 
them. A plant two years old will occupy a space 
of over one hundred and twenty square yards, 


FaNoy pansies, in opposition to Florists’ pansies, 
are attracting a good deal of attention, and are 
much used among English cultivators. The Lon- 
don Florist has a beautiful colored plate showing 
three or four of the choicest varieties, and one 
double purple, which is not new, but almost the 
only one of its class. 


Mons. Rosert has a patent for renovating dis- 
eased elms, which he has tried snecessfully in 
France, and is about making experiments upon 
some trees in the English parks.’ He strips off all 
the bark, and leaves the trees to reprovide them- 
selves with this important appendage, and with it 
returning health. “Phi,” in the London Florist, 
has an article strongly condemning the practice. 


D. Beaton, in the Journal of Horticulture, says 
that the gardener at Buckingham Palace has a found- 
ation laid for a new and yaluable strain of lilies, 
and that Mr. Sranpism is on the high way for a 
still more magnificent run of gems from the grand 
Auratum from Japan, now selling at ten guineas 
apiece. Mr. Beaton adds: * Depend upon it, that 
new-crossed lilies will pay better than new seed- 
ling grapes in a year or two.” 


Tuos. Weaver, gardener at Winchester Oolleze, 
says that he kept the gooseberry caterpillar at de- 
fiance the past year by picking off the early rid- 
dled leaves and destroying the eggs and larvj. He 
says: ‘“ What with the minutes and hours altogether 
I night have spent three or four long days in hand- 
picking and killing these insects, and in the au- 
tumn no one would have believed that a caterpil- 
lar had by any chance touched the bushes this 
season.” 


Mr. Rivers pays a high compliment to the dis- 
cernment of women in horticultural matters, 
When the rose Madame Laffey came out, he said 
it would turn out just what it has proved, and 
gave as the reason that in France the rose-growers’ 
wives assisted in cultural operations, and as wives 
all over the world are sharper than their husbands, 
they can see before their lords which is and which 
is not to be the best seedling, and so far as their 
foresight can go the best is called Madame so-and- 
so, as the name may be, : 
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Porting Taixcs too rar Apart.—Sambo was a slave 
to a master who was constitutionally addicted to lying. 
Sambo, being strongly devoted to his master, had, by 
dint of long practice, made bimself an adept in giving 
plausibility to his master’s stories. 

One day, when the master was entertaining his guests 
in his customary manner, he related an incident which 
took place on one of his hunting excursions. 

“T fired at a buck,” said he, “at a hundred yards dis- 
tance, and the ball passed through his left hind foot and 
through his head just back of the ear!” 

This evidently producing some little doubt in the minds 
of his guests, he called upon Sambo to corroborate him. 

“ Yes, massa,” said the almost confounded slave, after 
& moment’s hesitation, “me see de ball hit’im. Jes’ as 
massa lift up de gun to de eye, de old buck lift up him 
foot to scratch ’im ear, massa’s ball went clear frough 
him heel and head at the same time!” 

The guests were perfectly satisfied with Sambo’s ex- 
planation, and swallowed the whole without hesitation; 
but when the guests were gone, Sambo ventured so far 
upon his master’s good humor as to remonstrate. 

“For goodness sake, massa, when you tell ’nudder 
such big lie, don’t put ’um so far apart—me hab tarnation 
hard work to get ’um together !” 





Instqn1a or Orrice.—The commissioned officers all 
wear shoulder-straps. These are pieces of cloth, one and 
three-eighths of an inch wide and four inches long, bor- 
dered with an embroidery of gold a quarter of an inch 
wide. The color of the cloth in the shoulder-strap tells 
to which arm of the service the officer belongs. In the 
artillery the cloth is scarlet, in the infantry light blue, 
and in the cavalry yellow. General officers, that-is, those 
above a Cufonel in rank, and the staff oilicers of Gene- 
rals, wear dark blue shoulder-straps. A Second Lieuten- 
ant, who 1s the lowest commissioned officer, has nothing 
inside of che gold bordering on his shoulder-straps. A 
First Lieatenant has a little gold-embroidered bar just 
inside of each end of the border of his straps, and par- 
allel witm the end. A Captain has two such bars in each 
end; that is, four in each strap. A Major bas, instead of 
gold bars, a gold-embroidered leaf in each end of each 
strap. A Lieutenant-Colonel has a silver-embroidered leaf 
in each end of each strap. A Colonel has asilver-em broid- 
ered eagle in the middle of each strap, A Brigadier- 
General has a silver embroidered star, with five rays in 


the place of the eagle. A Major-General has two such |. 


stars in each strap. A Lieutenant-General has three 
stars, the center one being larger than the other two. 





Dovetass JeRrowp 1s our authority for the following 
“Description of a Storm at Sea by a Young Lady:” 
“The sun went down like a ball of dull fire in the midst 
of smeariug clouds of red currant jam. Every wave was 
suddenly us big and high as Primrose Hill. The cords 
of the ship snapped like bad stay-laces. No best Genoa 
velvet was ever blacker than the firmament, and not even 
the voices of the ladies calling for the stewardess were 





polishing diamonds, though of remote antiquity ip Asia, 
has only recently been introduced into this country, jt 
is now practiced here by one house, and only one, we be. 
lieve, that of Messrs. Caosspy, Hunneweit & Mons, of 
Boston, and we need no longer send, as heretofore, tp 
Amsterdam or London to have diamonds repaired or te 
cut, These dealers have now on exhibition at their store 
a native diamond which they have cut in the highest style 
of the art. It is the largest diamond ever found in the 
United States; perhaps the largest now in the country, 
The weight of the gem before cutting was nearly twenty. 
four carats; after cutting it was about one-half its 
original weight. It was found near New London, jg 
Southern Virginia, in the vicinity of a quarry of elastic. 
jointed sandstone. No exact value has been put Upon 
the gem, but it is estimated as worth from $10,000 to 


$15,000.— Boston Transcript. e 


A Drunken Exvepsant.—Our men seemed to fraternizg 
most with the “ Rifles”—at least 1 judge so from the fol. 
lowing: Private Blank is brought in mucb bruised, 
“Well, Pat, how have you been hurt?’ “Why, a 
drunken elephant knocked me down and then drenched 
me with his head.” “Ah! that issingular. Are you quite 
sure that you were not drunk yourself?’ “Certain; but 
I am sure the elephant was, for the driver, who ought to 
know, said that the beast had been drinking.” Paddy's 
wit saved him.— Blackwood’s Magazine. 








A Sraxza ror Topacco Smoxers.—A Scotch lady, who 
has more reverence for the inspiration she draws from 
Helicon than that imparted from Havana, writes in the 
following style of the patrons of “the weed :” 

May never lady press his lips his proffered love returning, 
Who makes a furnace of his mouth and keeps its chimney bum- 


ing; 

May each true woman shun his sight for fear his fumes might 
choke her; 

And none but those who smoke themselves have kisses fora 
smoker. 








Wowan’s Tears.—What women would do if they could 
not cry nobody knows. They are treated badly enough as 
it is; but if they could not cry when they liked, how they 
would be put upon. What poor defenseless creatures 
they would be! Nature has been very kind to them. 
Next to a rinoceros, there is nothing in the world armed 
like a woman. And she knows it.—Jerrold. 


Luprcrovs Po.irengss.—Sir Roserr Granam, being ap- 
prised that he had, by mistake, pronounced sentence of 
transportation on @ criminal who bad been found guilty 
of a capital offense, desired the man to be again placed 
upon the dock, and hastily putting on the black cap, be 
said: “ Prisoner at the bar, 7 deg your pardon!” and then 
passed on him the awful sentence of death. 


Aprorrness.—Horne Tooxe was the son of a poulterer, 
which he alluded to when called upon by the proud 
stripling of Eton to describe himself. “I am,” said 
Horns, “the son of an eminent 7wrkey merchant.” 

A Bonner, sor not Irisn.—A lady told me, sayss 
French writer, that in her will she had ordered her body 
to be opened after her death, as she was afraid of being 














heacd above the orchestral crashing of the elements!” 


buried alive! 


A Laree Native Diamonp.—The art of cutting ang 
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HINTS ON SELF-INSTRUCTION. 
NUMBER ONE. 


Tuere are, no doubt, many boys and girls in the coun- 
try who would like to become educated men and women. 
It is intended in these “ Hints on Seff-Instruction” to give 
some directions how this result may be obtained. As a 

in and simple definition, self-instruction may be called 
the cultivation of the mind by one’s own efforts, without 
dependence upon others; and it is by this process of 
self-cultivation only that any one can become really edu- 
cated—for knowledge can not be put into our minds by 
others, ready for use. We must put it there ourselves. 
Others may place it before us, but we alone can make it 
our own. It is ignorance of this fact that discourages 
boys and girls who have not had many opportunities of 

ing to school from using the resources within their 
reach. It is ignorance of this fact that enables a large 
majority of the boys and girls who go through colleges 
and seminaries to come forth uneducated. Let me re- 
peat, then, this simple but generally over-looked fact: 
Others may put knowledge before us; we alone can make 
it our own—put it within us. Of course, the opportuni- 
ties of those who go through a regular course of instruc- 
tion are greater than the opportunities of those who do 
not, But these opportunities are useless unless they are 
seized. 

{t is a fact that the college graduate has to study quite 
as hard for what he really knows as the man who is called 
self made, because he has procured an education without 
the advantages of a college course. The truth is, that 
one is self-made just as much as the other. The secret 
of success, in either case, is a desire and determination 
tolearn. Now our desires are excited by motives, and I 
shall close this article by mentioning a few of the mo- 





tives by which a desire for know!edge is usually excited |. 


in men, . 

The first is to possess knowledge in order to make a 
display of it. This produces superficial men—men who 
know 2 little about a great mauy things, but have no real 
knowledge of any one thing. 

Another motive is to possess knowledge for its practi- 
eal value—that is, for the money it will produce. 

Another motive—and the purest and best of all—is to 
possess knowledge for its own sake—for the power it 


gives of doing good to others, of reading our own hearts, 


and of judging between the true and false. 

These motives, in themselves, are of different degrees 
of merit—but far better be actuated by the least worthy 
one of all than suffer your lives to pass away without at- 
tempting to develop those mental powers which have 
been given you to use and not to neglect. And this fact 
should ever be borne in mind, that, while the facilities 
for mental culture are within the reach of all who choose 
to make use of them, though it is no great credit to any 


one to possess some knowledge, it is a disgrace to him 
if he does not. It is a disgrace to be ignorant when 
knowledge is within the reach of all, 

These few introductory remarks will be followed at 
another time by directions how to improve the most lim- 
ited advantages, Sasewoop. 


We have just seen a style of spelling which is quite 
new to us, although so old. At an examination in the 
town of Winchester, Conn., in 1793, the following sen- 
tence wes given out as a spelling lesson. It was origin- 
ally written “Abominable bumble-bee with his tail cut 
off;” but the teacher thought that it was too long, and 
therefore shortened it, and it was spelled as “ Abomina- 
ble tail cut off.” In order to understand how the lesson 
was recited, it must be read aloud and each syllable spell- 
ed and pronounced once and afterward only pronounced, 
A—There’s your A, 


Bo—There’s your A and your A-bo. 
Mi—There’s your mi, and your bo-mi, and your A-bo- 


mi. 

Na—There’s your na, and your mi-na, and your bo-mi- 
na, and your A-bo-mi-na. 

Ble—There’s your ble, and your na-ble, and your mi- 
aohin and your bo-mi-na-ble, and your A-bo-mi- 
na-ble. 

Tail—There’s your tail, and your ble tail, and your na- 
ble-tail, and your mi-na-ble-tail, and your bo-mi- 
na-ble tail, and your A-bo-mi-na-ble tail. 

Cut—There’s your cut, and there’s your tail cut, and 
there’s your ble tail cut, and your na-ble tail cut, 
and your mi-na-ble tail cut, and your bo-mi-na-ble 
tail cut, and your Abominable tail cut. 

Off—There’s your off, and there’s your cut off, and 
there’s your tail cut off, and there’s your ble tail 
cut off, and there's your na-ble tail cut off, and 
there’s your mi-na-ble tail cut off, and there's 
your bo-mi-na-ble tail cut off, and there’s your 
Abominable tail cut off. 

This will be a good exercise in spelling for the young 

people in these degenerate days, who are ignorant of the 
excitement of “choosing sides,” and are sorely puzzied 


over words of four syllable. 


Lirrte friends, put things right back in their proper 
places. Never leave things all about, helter-skelter, topsy- 
turvy—never. When you use any article—hoe, shovel, 
rake, pitchfork, ax, hammer, tongs, boots or shoes, books, 
slates, pencils, writing apparatus, pins, thimbles, pin- 
cushions, needles, work-baskets, kitchen furniture, every 
article of housewitery or busbandrgno matter what it 
is—the very moment you have done using it, return it to 
its proper place, Order, order, perfect order, is the 
watchword —heaven’s first law. How much precious 
time is saved (aside from vexation) by observing order— 
systematic regularity! And little folks should begin 
early to preserve order in every thing—form habits of 
order. These loose, slip-shod, slatternly habits are form- 
ed in childhood, and habits once formed cling for life. 

Young friends, begin early to keep things straight in 
their proper place; study neatness, order, economy, 80- 
briety—every thing just, honest, lovely, and of good re- 
port. 

A Curisruas Festiva is given in Denmark to the 
birds. The children, who all bave their Christmas trees, 
have a habit of tying some unthreshed oats upon a 
pole, and fastening it by a wall, where the snow birds can 
easily come and get a feast on Christmas day. We pre- 
sume the birds in America would be willing to have their 
festival a month later, and if some of the children will 
offer such a feast to them, we have no doubt they will 
have the pleasure of seeing a real merry gathering of 
snow birds, whose pleasant notes will more than repay 











| them for their trouble. 
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EDUCATION OF YOUNG LADIES. 


THERE are two systems at present in high favor in 
schools for young ladies. One is to cram the unfortunate 
pupil with every species of information on all imaginable 
subjects, from bridge building to dialectics; the other 
gives but passing attention to studies which are not ac- 
complishments, and aims to make young ladies both 
polyglots and musical artistes. It is quite generally for- 
gotten that education (e-duco) is the drawing forth and 
cultivation of those powers of body and mind which God 
has given to each individual, and not the forcing in of 
@ given amount of facts and theories. 

In the memoir of Mrs. ScotmMELPENNINCK—a very fas- 
cinating though incomplete book—a letter of her’s is 
given to a friend who wished her advice as to a governess 
for her daughter. She gives her ideas of what a woman’s 
education should be so clearly, and the ideas are so just, 
that we extract some paragraphs. She says: 


“A woman has no fixed destiny but the blessed one of 
being a helper. Her education, therefore, must be a con- 
tinued training of all her faculties and powers; to be 
ready with each, to take up or lay down this, that or the 
other, as may be the future pursuit of her husband, her 
father or her brother; or the future calls of the sick-room 
the school-room, the dispenser to the poor, or the claim 


of the social or domestic circle. 

“A woman should have the principles of various things 
(observe, not a smattering of the superficialities, but the 
principles) well laid, so as to be able with ease to go on 
with any thing which may be necessary, and to feel no 
great disappointment in having to turn from one to the 
other.” 

She says that her reasons for this opinion are that it is 
impossible to excel in any one talent without a too great 
sacrifice of time and labor, and consequently giving an 
undue prominence to that individual thing. In music, 
for instance, a young person ought not to sing like a pub- 
lic performer, but Jike one who has given the time neces- 
sary to acquire sumcient skill to please in the domestic 
circle, but has not sacrificed it in acquiring that which 
might win public applause. A woman’s education should 
fit her for home and home duties, and not for the world 
or society alone. 

The letter should be given entire to do it justice, but 
we have only space for one more extract on the manner 
of reading and the kinds of books to be selected: 


“Some rules I would enforce. For example, I should 
never allow time to be wasted on second-rate books. 
would not read a great variety, but every author should 
be a standard one. 

“ Nothing is a greater waste of time than reading poor 
books, The best historian, the, best poet, the best nat- 
uralist, the best scriptural work, the best musie, the best 
drawings, are necessary to form a correct mind and taste.” 


And she would have added the best novelists had 
not her system excluded that class of fiction; but as 
all young people will read novels, parents and teachers 
ought to see that they read only good ones. The flood of 
trashy literature which has inundated this country within 
the last few years, threatens to engulph and sweep away 
all the good common sense bequeathed us by our fathers, 
and dilute the intellects of the coming generation to the 
minimum amount of strength compatible with the 
possession of reasoning faculties. 
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ORIGINAL DOMESTIC RECEIPTS, 


Contributed to the Genesee Farmer, 


Doveuxuts.—Put two tablespoonfuls of Yeast ing 
three pints of warm water; stir in flour till it 18 & mid, 
dling thick batter; let it rise about three hours, til] iti 
light, but not sour; take six quarts of flour, three ping 
of brown sugar, rolled fine, three-quarters of a quart ¢ 
sweet lard melted and warmed with a pint of milk, om 
tablespoonful of fine salt, and one ounce of powder 
allspice. Put all together and knead as you would breag 
If nof quite wet enough, put in a little warm water, It 
should be about the stiffness of bread-dough, and wa, 
kneaded. Let it stand over night, and then knead it 
again. Roll it upon a pastry-board, and cut it in such 
forms as you please. Fry the cakes in sweet lard ag hot 
as possible without burning. 


Spaniso Cream.—One ounce of isinglass, one quart of 
cream or new milk. Put the isinglass into a little tepid 
water and boil it until it is thoroughly dissolved; they 
strain it into the cream. Let it scald on the stove. Ty 
it off, and when nearly cold add the yolks of six eggs; 
sweeten to the taste. Put it into molds, and eat with 
sweetmeats, 





Murrixs.—Three tablespoonfuls of butter melted jp 
three pints of milk; when cold stir in six eggs, one tep 
spoonful of salt, two tablespoonfuls of yeast, and flour ty 
make the batter as thick as you can beat it. It will rigg 
in three hours. 





Rice WaFFies.—Take one teacup and a half of boil 
rice; warm it with a pint of milk; mix it smooth and 
take it from the fire; stir into it a pint of cold milk and 
a teaspoonful of salt; four eggs, and flour to make a thin 
batter. 





Corn Caxes.—One pint of good cream, one pint of 





buttermilk, one egg, one teaspoonful of saleratus, one of 
salt. Stir in meal until it foams, and let it rise fors 
half or three-quarters of an hour. 


Dyspepsia Breap.—Three quarts unbolted wheat flout, 
sifted; one pint of milk and pint of water, warm but no 
hot; ove gill of fresh yeast; one gill of molasses, or not, 
as may suit the taste; one teaspoonful ‘soda. 


A Cure ror Waoorine Coveu.—Cochineal, pulverized, 
ten grains; salt of tartar, thirty grains; sugar, om 
ounce. Mix with one-half pint ot hot water. Dose, om 
teaspoonful three times a day. 


How To Sorren Harp Warex.—One-half an ounce of 
quick lime dissolved in nine quarts of water, and the 
clear solution putinto a barrel of hard water. The whole 
will be soft as it settles clear. 





Sweer Apptr Puppinc.—One pint of scalded milk, 
half a pint of corn-meal, one teacup of molasses, one ter 
spoonful of salt, six sweet apples cut in small slices. 
Bake three hours. 7 


Scorcn Caxe.—One pound of sugar, three-quarters of 
a pound of butter, one pound of flour, nine eggs, one 





wine-glass of brandy, (spices, if preferred,) and rasins. 
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Ovr Terms ror 1863.—Some of our Agents do not 
clearly understand our terms for 1863. They are: Single 
copy Genesee Farmer, 60 cents; six copies, $3.00, or 50 
centseach; and any larger number at the same rate. 
Rural Arnual, single copies, 25 cents; in clubs of six 
and apward with the Farmer, 15 cents. Sent prepaid by 
mail toany address. Our lowest terms to Agents, there- 
fore, are: Genesee Farmer, 50 cents a year ; Rural Annual, 
15 cents each. 





Our Casu Paizes.—We would again call the attention 
of our agents and other friends to our list of Cash Prizes 
on the last page of this number. The time expires on 
the fifteenth of February. The awards will be made in 
the next number and the Prizes immediately paid. We 
are sorry to say that few of our friends are this year 
competing for these Prizes. We do not know of half a 
dozen persons who are making any efforts to secure 
them. They will undoubtedly be taken by very small 
clubs. Itis not yet too late for any one to get up a club 
large enough to take one of the highest. We hope all 
our friends will send in as many names as possible by 
the fifteenth of this month. We feel confident that many 
will this year take a Cash Prize who do not expect it. 





~ Our Seep Prizes.—Quite a number of our friends have 
already sent in the requisite number of subscribers to 
secure a dollar package of flower and vegetable seeds. 
The seeds will be sent in the course of a week or ten days. 
We believe they will give good satisfaction. In the 
March number we shail give an article in regard to their 
cultivation accompanied with illustrations. All who de- 
sire a choice collection of seeds for their garden can 
obtain them by a little effort during the present month in 
getting subscribers to the Furmer. 


Tae Rorat Annvat anv Horticuttvorat Directory 
ror 1863.—The demand for this work has been greater 
than we anticipated. The first edition was soon exhausted, 
and we have been obliged to reprint. All orders will 
now be answered by return mail. It is an excellent 
number, and every reader of the Farmer should have a 
copy. Price 25 gents. Itis clubbed with the Farmer at 15 
cents. 





Bounp Vo.umes or THe Farwer.—The price of bound 
volumes of the Genesee Farmer is $1 00 each. For five 
dollars we will send the last six volumes (1857,—’8,’ 9, 
’60, °61 and ’62) by Express, free of charge, to any 
address. For six dollars the last se#@n volumes, and for 


}eeven dollars the last eight volumes (1855,—'6, ’7, ’8, 9, 


’60, 61 and ’62) free by express. We have®only a few 
volumes of 1855 and ’56 left. 





Bounp Votumes or tHe Rurat Annvat.—The Rural 
Annual and Horticultural Directory has now been pub- 
lished for eight years—a new number being published 
each year. We have just had a few complete sets of the 
work handsomely bound in two volumes, They will be 
sent by return mail, free of postage, to any address, on 
receipt of $3 00. 





To tue Boys anp Lapres.—We continue our offer of 
special Premiums to the ladies and boys. We will ex- 
tend the time till the first of March. Every lady who 
sends us five subscribers at 60 cents before the first of 
March, will receive, free by mail, a dollar package of the 
choicest flower seeds, imported this season, directly 
from France and Germany. 

a od 

Tue committee of arrangements for the Legislative 
Agricultural Meetings at Boston, have decided that the 
meetings shal! commence at 7 and close at 9, and that 
no speaker shall occupy more than ten minutes. 
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Nores on toe WeatHer rrom Decemper i57x, 1862, 
fo Jaxvuary 16TH, 1863.—The temperature ofthe first 
half of December was above the average for twenty-six 
years by 2.8°, and of the last half by 4.9°, being 80.4°. 
The mean of the month is 31.9°, being 3.8° above the 
general average. The cold of the 20th, at 7 A. M., was 
5°, and of the next morning was 8°. Indeed, the 20th 
and 2ist were cold days, the mean of the former being 
only 8.3°. Warm weather followed, and the noon of the 
26th was 52°.. 

The cloudiness continued to the last day, so that for 
two months we had only two or three days nearly clear. 
Snow or rain fell on ten days of the last half; but no 
sleighing here. Indeed, the snow-storm of the 80th, 
which gave sleighing from Canandaigua eastward be- 
yond Syracuse, and at forty miles southeast of us, at 
twenty or thirty miles south, and westward to Buffalo, 
was over this large section only clouds and wind from 
the northeast. On the 31st the wind changed to south, 
and then to west, and a splendid clear evening under a 
bright moon followed. None could be finer; and thus 
closed the last day of the year. The water of the month 
was only 2.34 inches. 

The snow-squalis of the 16th and 17th gave us 1.27 
inches of water, but snow so blown about as to leave 
much bare ground. The canal wus frozen on the 17th, 
but the ice disappeared in a few days. The rainy time 
of 25th to 27th gave of water 0.82 inch. The canal was 
nearly emptied, but on the 29th was filled again to bring 
in some boats of coal, which was effected in a day or 
two. No ice in the canal at the end of the year. 

The following annual results are given: The mean 
temperature of the year is 47.2°, and of the twenty-six 
past years is 47.0°. July was the hottest month, 70.5°, 
and February the coldest month, 24.7°. The greatest 
heat was 92°, in July, and the least was 1°, in January, 
so that the temperature was not down to cipher, though 
it has been 10° and 20° even below. Frosts occurred 
into the summer months, the last being June 16th, which 
killed cucumbers, beans, &c., and left port next morning. 

The average of water fallen is for twenty-six years 
$2.31 inches, but the water of 1862 is 87.59 inches— 
greater by 5.28 inches. to 

The year has been very productive in the fruits of the 
earth. The grains and the fruits, with all their adjuncts 
have abounded. The operations of business have been 
successful and profitable. Money has been plenty in the 
departments of industry, though salaries have been so 
firm that they could not advance. The earth and indus- 
try have not shown us war; but man has warred on the 
battle-field. “Watchman, What of the night?” 

January, 1863, opened with a splendid New Year’s day, 
and for four days very fine weather greeted us. Delight- 
ful it was after two months of very cloudy weather. 
New Year’s day, 1856, approximated in fineness that we 
have so recently enjoyed. — ; 

The average heat of the first half of January is 38.3°, 
which is 7° above the mean for twenty-six years. This 
heat of this part of January is uncommon. But, in 1888, 
this mean was 86.7°—very high for the season. That 
of this balf for 1839 and 1855 was about 82°—a little 
cooler than in this year. 


After the warm first half of January, 1838, the last 
half was cold, and all February very cold. So jn 
ary, 1839 the last half was quite cold, and the first bay 
‘of February. So it may be in the last half of the eup. 
rent January and the succeeding February, 
man cap tell. In 1837 both January and February wer 
cold months. 

This half month has been pleasant; the coldest jro 
and the warmest 54° ; wheeling good; no sleighing; bal 
a northeast snow-storm began at noon of the last day, 
and at nine in the evening (the 15th) snow was three 
inches deep and a prospect of more. 

The canal was frozen on the Ist, but the ice all melt 
on the 4th, and a business trip in a boat was made from 
Lockport to Buffalo and back on the 5th. Canal froze, 
fast on the 7th. 

A flock of Cherry Birds (Bombycilla Carolvnensis) hay 
often been seen, and on the 5th were Cevouring the fruit 
of the Mountain Ash. 

Fine as the weather has been so far in Jannary, aj 
must expect the colder to come in due time. 

——— +e 

Tue Rorat Annvats.— Editors Genesee Farmer: With 
your permission I wish to say a few words about these 
valuable little Annuals through the Farmer, though 
eminating from the same office, believing that there may 
still be some who have a false impression concerning 
them. 

My impression, before obtaining them, some two yearn 
ago, was that they would be filled with calendar tables, 
chronological tables, advertisements, &c., but on their re 
ception I was pleased to find.not a page thus filled; but 
on the contrary, valuable articles right from the butto 
the heap of knowledge at the time of writing them. 

There. are now sever published, and the eighth farad- 
vanced toward completion, containing from 100 to 19 
pages, small 12mo. each, amounting to about 750 pages, 
in colored paper covers, for one dollar and forty cents, 
postage prepaid. The paper, print and illustrations am 
all good, with many standard illustrated advertisements 
of agricultural and horticultural implements in an extra, 
with comprehensive indexes to the subject matter and 
engravings of each volume under several heads, amount 
ing to some 500 useful illustrations to the farmer, to the 
gardener, to the artisan, or to the general reader. 

In looking over the tables of contents, it appears that 
the seven volumes contain nearly a hundred treaties upon 
Rural Economy, and these are divided and subdivided, 
according to the subjects treated of in each. These 
treaties are not all on different subjects, but several upon 
the same —such as rural architecture, injurious insects, 
&c.—O. W. Trur, Franklin County, Me: 

The eighth volume, 1863, is now ready. The whole se 
of eight volumes will be sent to any address for $1.40, 
free by return mail; or, if preferred, the whole set will 
be sent, hanpsomely bound in two volumes, for $3.00, 
prepaid by return mail. 

—_——___29.—_____. 

Farmers in Illinois were plowing during Christmas 
week. The Prairie Farmer asks: “Have our farmers 
imported tropieal climate as well as tropical plants int 








Illinois ?” 
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Syeg.inc Excuaxes.—Other things being equal the price 


of sterling exchange now regulates the price of all articles 
of export. The telegraph report of the New York mar- 
jot. to-day (Jan. 27) quotes “sterling exchange 1724.” 
Our readeis should have clear views of the meaning of 
these figures. As exchange goes up or down, the price 
of grain, utter, cheese, &c., advances or declines. Ex- 
change has advanced to-day, and the same report says: 
“grain market excited, and 2 to 3 cents better.” 

The legal value of an English pound in the United 
States is $4.44 44-100. It sterling exchange was 
quoted at 100, an English pound would bring here only 
$444. But as an English sovereiga is really worth 
about $4.84, or nearly 10 per cent higher than its legal 
value in the United States, sterling exchange is always 
above par. In fact we may consider 110 as its par value. 
When it is quoted, as it{is to-day, at 1724, it is in fact 
only 624 per cent. abdve par. 

Gold is quoted to-day at 1585, or 19 per cent below 
sterling exchange. As we have said, this is in fact only 
9 per cent below, sterling exchange being always quoted 
at 10 per cent above its real value. But why, it may be 
asked, is sterling exchange 9 per cent higher than its 
real value in gold. Principally beeause it is safer and 
cheaper to send drafts or bills of exchange to Europe, 
than to send gold. It is seldom, however, that there is 
as much difference as this; but it is always a little 
higher than gold. 

Sterling exchange at 172§ means this: an English 
pound instead of being worth $4.44 its legal value, 
is worth in New York ($4.44 x 724 —$3.22) $7.66, or $3.22 
above its legal and $2.82 above its real value. In other 
words, English or French money brings in New York 
62§ per cent more than it does in London or Paris, 

The effect of this is te advance all kinds of produce 
that can be exported, other things being equal, 624 per 
eent. Wheat worth ‘to-day in New York for export, 
$1. 624, would be worth, if exchange was 110, only $1.00. 
Hence it is, as will be seen from our market report, that 
eotwithstanding the high freights, insurance, &c., Amer- 
ican wheat is higher in New York than it is in London. 

——_e@e——___—. 

Lizaie’s AnimAL Cazmistry.—We can recollect the in- 
terest with which we read this book when it was first 
published in England. It’s cost then was $1 50. Amer- 
jean farmers’ sons do not realize the advantages they 
possess in a cheap press. This very book is published 
here at so low a rate that we can afford to send it to every 
boy who gets us ¢hree subscribers to the Farmer at 60 
ents a year before the first of March. Or, if this is too 
acientific we will send to every young man who sends us 
five subscribers at 60 cents before the first of March, 
Burrson & Fisnt’s new and admirable work called the 
Manual of Agriculture. Every farmer’s son in the coun- 
try should carefully study this book. 

—_—_+@<——___ 

QOwme to the unusually warm weather in January, 
farmers iv several places are making maple sugar. The 
robbins were singing the other morning in the suburbs 
of thiaeity. The buds of the lilac are swelling, and it 
is stated in a New York paper that cherry trees are in 
blossom iv Brighton! Weresidein the town of Brighton, 
but bave not seen the cherry trees glluded te! 


To Breix Horses rrom Pun.ine at tas Havrer.—A 
correspondent of the Maine Farmer writes that having a 
horse addicted to the habit of pulling back on the halter 
when hitched, and trying various proposed remedies 
to no effect, he at last-—after the horse had broken about 
twenty halters—hit upon the following plan: He tied the 
horse to a post near the end of a wharf, where there was 
about seven feet of water. The horse bragged his fore 
feet and hung back, breaking the halter and plunging 
backward into the water. He went out of sight for amo- 
ment, but on “taking his reckoning” swam for the 
shore, since which time he has not made an attempt te 


pull at the halter. 
ee 


Tue Farwers wuo Buy Pianos.—A few days ago we 
were in Albany, and stepped into the magnificent Piano 
establishment of Wm. McCammon Esq., (late Boardman, 
Gray & Co.,) Mr. McC, has for some years been engaged 
ic the manufacture of underdraining tile, which he still 
carries on. He remarked, “ My drain tile customers have 
got rich by underdraining, and now they can afford to 
buy pianos.” There is much truth in this idea. Far- 
mers who make judicious improvements,—and under- 
draining is certainly one of them—can afford to make 
their homes comfortable for themselves and attractive 
for their children. Drain tiles first; pianos next. 


eo ———_ 





Tuas New York Observer of January 15 says: “The 
Rural Annual and Horticultural Directory 's edited and 
published at Rochester, N. Y., by the enterpzising con- 
ductor of the Genesee Farmer, Joszrn Harris, Es, We 
never glance over these annual issues, so full of valuade 
instructions on every day practical subjects to the farmer; 
but we regret that a copy is not iv the household of every 
cultivator of the soil. It would be an easy matter to 
place it there could all comprehend its value. The cost 
is only twenty-five cents. 

“The Genesee Furmer is one of the cheapest and very 
best of our large list of agricultural papers.” 


Last summer when B. P. Jouxson, Esq.,!Seceretary of 
the N. Y. State Agricultural Society was in England, he 
stopped at a hotel in a quiet village in Devonshire. The 
innkeeper was a communicative sort of man, and on 
learning that Mr. J. was an American, he commenced to 
talk about our war. “Don’t give in, sir,” said he. “Why 
that rasher of bacon you had for breakfast was American. 
We got it a penny a pound cheaper! Yes, and the 
bread you had was made from American flour! and the 
cheese too, is American! Stick to it, sir! Don’t give 
in!” 

An “Industrial League” has been formed in Illinois, 
composed of farmers and others, for the purpose of see- 
ing if something can not be done to secure a National 
circulating medium, and especially to endeavor to pro- 
cure some modification of their State laws, so as to au- 
thorize tax-collectore to receive legal tender Treasury 
notes in payment of State taxes. A resolution was pass- 
ed urging the State Legislature to fix the legal rate of 
interest in that State at 6 per cent. We like the idea of 
farmers combining to look after their own interests. The 
United States legal tender notes form a National ciroale- 





——- -@ 





ting medium, and we do not see that more is needed, 
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Inquiries and Answers, 





A Worn Oor Wueat Farm—Feepine Poor Hay, &c.— 
What is the best course to adopt to renew a naturally 

ood wheat soil, but which has been cropped almost to 

eath. (a). 

I have but a small quantity of good. hay which I wish 
to keep for spring and early summer. 1 
each kind of straw, of fair quality, and some second 
crop hay off an old meadow, but which got considerable 
rain. I would be glad to know Sow I can best feed it 
(cut and mixed with chopped peas and oats) to my 
horses, which are drawing wood and manure. I have 
good wheat chaff, but no roots (6). 

Should stable manure be hauled to a heap in a field as 
made? The tield is intended for roots. (c). 

Can you inform me of the best soil and mode of culti- 
vation for rape (d).—A Four Years Reaper, Davenport, 

Janada West. 


(a) Sow less wheat and other grain crops, and more 
peas, beans, clover and root crops. Keep as much stock 
on the farm as possible, feed it well, and save and apply the 
marure, Cultivate as thoroughly as possible. Apply 
gypsum to the clover and peas, one or two bushels per 
acre. We think, too, it would pay you to use superphos- 
phate of lime for your turnip crop, say 300 pounds per 
acre, drilled in with the seed. There is no manure so 
good for turnips. If you get good crops of turnips, 
clover and peas you can make good manure, and this 
will soon, with good culture, bring up the land. 

(6) We cannot satisfactorily answer this question. If 
you had a steaming apparatus we should advise the 
steaming of the chaff, hay, straw, &c. The next best way, 
perhaps, would be to moisten it with water and alittle salt, 
and then mix some corn meal, shorts, &c., with it. 

(c) It may either be drawn to a heap in the field, or 
thrown into a heap it the yard, and turned once or twice 
to aid fermentation and rot it sufficiently for the roots. 
Or it may be left in the yard till spring, and then thrown 
into a heap. 

(d) We should be glad if some of our readers who 
have had experience with rape would answer this 
question. 

Omcaxe—(T. H.) Oilcake in New York sells at $45 to 
$50 per tun by the quantity to export. We think you 
had better feed your cattle corn-meal at present rates, 
Corti-meal costs less than half what you would have to 
pay tor oilcake, and it certainly is not twice as nutritious, 
Corn-meal and pea-meal, half and half, is no bad substi- 
tute for oilcake. We de not say it is quite as good, but 
it is certainly better for the price. Noone thinks more of 
oileake than we do, when it can be purchased cheap 
enough; but, like every thing else which can be export- 
ed, it is now unusually high on account of the premium 
on exchange. 





“ Are Horse Cuesxuts Goop ror Foon?’—(J. P.) They 
are used to a considerable extent in Europe, and especially 
in the Rhine districts, for fattening cattle and for feeding 
milch cows. Hermstanr gives an analysis of a sample 


dried in the air, and with 2.81 per cent. of the shell re- 
moved. The analysis stands thus: 


have plenty of 


Severat [nquirtes.—Could you or some of 
ers, furnish me through the columos of the Fi hapados 2 
mer the best method of making apple butter? 
make plain and mixed pickles. When we find them 
market, bottled, are they not generally put up in the by 
vinegar we have so muchof in market? What oa 
best mode of making whisky vinegar, and wonld 
not be best for pickles, where they are to be kept for 
time? In canning fruit, is it not best to fill the cans ‘ae 
the fruit in ay uncooked state, cooking them in the cang? 
—Gero. W. B., Alexandria, Ky. 

Cutrure or Brans.—The cultivation of beans ig a 
et Sat attention in this neighborhood, ang we 
shouid be glad to hear from those who have had e 
ence as tothe best method of cultivation and the "vey 
varieties to plant. We have heard of the Pea bean as4 
great yielder, and would like to know more about it, 
cially as to the yield, the method of culture, the time of 
ripening, and where seed can be obtained.—S. D. Rrpuay, 
Newfane, Niagara County, N. Y. 





Farrentne Carrie 1x Wintex.— Will some of your ey. 
perienced correspondents give us through the Farmer, ay 
article on the best manner of winter fattening " 
including the amount of feed per day, and the length 
time to feed. 

Also, what is the best time to sell such animals, s9 ry 
to secure the highest market price, &c.—A. McDoveay, 
Addison, Mich. 


I should be glad to know how to make water crackers, 
We try to make them by simply mixing flour and 
and working and pounding the dough, but they get g 








hard in baking that it is impossible to eat them—H.§ 
Kinpie, Crabtree, Pa. 


I should like to hear through the Farmer from some 
one who has had experience in growing dwarf broom 
corn. Is it as good as it is recommended, and what soil 
suits it best.—Freeman Powers, Clarke, C. 


Witt some of your correspondents give us an articly 
ou the method of curing tobacco.—B. Agmsrrone, Devi 
zes, Canada West, : 





ee 


Agricultural Items, 


PREPARED EXPRESSLY FOR THE GENESEE FARMER. 


Tae London Agricultural Gazette says that “the ep 
periments on wheat top-dressings this year at the Agr- 
cultural College confirm fully the beneficial effects of 
small. applications of nitrate of soda and salt. In one 
singular case, salt alone, at the rate of three cwts. per 
acre, applied in the middle of April, gave a considerable 
increase on the portion of land top-dressed with nitrate 
of soda, and gave ten bushels more per acre than the u- 
manured portions of the field.” 





In the report of the experiments on sheep feeding, 
made by the Partington Tenants’ Club, the table shows 
that out of the four breeds chosen the Shropshire Downs 
made the greatest increase in weight. The Leicester 
came next. In May the twelve Shropshire Downs whieh 
were selected for the experiment weighed 108 stone 9 
pounds, and in October 157 stone 11 pounds. The North 
sheep made the least increase, and the Lincolns stood 
third on the list. 


Tus Marquis de Fournes, in a letter to the Monitewr, 
gives an account of his experiments on cotton, ‘whith 


85.42 | were successful, but he adds this warning to those who 


intend to make its culture profitable: “It is both delicate 
and expensive. The choice of seed is difficult, and it 
quickly exhausts the land. In order to assure the’ cottos 








crop much must yet be iearned.” . 
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his editorial letter from London, speaks 
ifference between the time of wheat harvest 
din France—the former being two months 
of the center of France, and three months 
Jjater than that of the more Southern latitudes. He uses 
this as an argument for free trade between the two coun- 
tries, a8 the accidents which would affect one harvest 
would not extend to the other. 


Iv a letter from a sheep farm near Buenos Ayres, in 
the London Gardeners’ Chronicle, the Rambouillet sheep 
gre ssid to be the best. They sometimes give 25 pounds 
of wool; but the Nigratti are great favorites. A Mr. 
Paanoer brought the first from Germary into South 
America, and then a ram sold for $2,500; but now they 
average about $150 or $175. 

Tux Journal d’ Agriculture Pratique has an account of 
a gate imported from America. The article is illustrated 
py three engravings. It is the Automaton gate, which 
folds up when certain springs are touched by the wheels 
of awagoo. A Mr. Pectin manufactures them, who calls 
it the“ American Rising Gate.” 


Tur London Agricultural Gazette, in speaking of a 
Pig Show at the Fair of the Midland Counties Associa- 
tion, says that “the competition among the fattened 
porkers has become so close that the award hangs on a 
crease or a wrinkle too little or too much, when ordinary 
inspection can detect no difference. 


a 
M. Barwat, in 


of the great d 
in England an 
later than that 


Tue French Agricultural Department of the London 
Exhibition is to remain there permanently in the Museum 
at South Kensington. M. Barrat, in the Journal d Ag- 
riculture Pratique, says in speaking of this, “it will be 
glorious for France to see its agricultural products hold 
the first rank in an institution devoted by England to 
popular instraction.” 

Rarer, the celebrated horse tamer, has been employed 
by Government to examine into the sanitary condition 
of the horses in the army. It is hoped he may be able 
to. suggest some remedy or preventive of the diseases 
which are now making such havoc among our army 
horses. 

Carrie have advanced so much since the Government 
contract for supplying beef for the army was given out 
at $461 per cwt. live weight, that it is difficult to get 
those of suitable quality at the price. The inspectors in 
New York reject most of the cattle offered. 

Estiwatinc the number of men in our army at one mil- 
lion, and the rations at 22 ounces of flour to each man 
per day, it requires for its yearly supply 12,800,000 
bushels of wheat! 

Tax imports into Liverpool for the week ending Jan, 
5, 1863, were “Europe 2,490 quarters; America, 19,111 
quarters.” America sent nearly eight times as much as 
all Europe! 

Tus Maine Farmer has been shown a fiat turnip raised 
by T. J. Cox of Dixfield, weighing 25 pounds and mea- 
suring 51 inches in circumference. 

A farmer in Massachusetts last year raised a ton of 
tobacco from an acre of land, and sold it at 20 cents per 
pound, or $400 per acre. 





Special Notices, 

The Business of Manufacturing Agricultural 
IMPLEMENTS, &c., carried on by me at Oshawa, C. W., will 
be continued hereafter at the same place under the direction of 
Mr, F. W. Guen, 

All persons indebted to me on account of such business, are 
requested to make immediate payment to him, he being alone 
authorized to act for me in my business in Canada. 

February 1, 18638, JOSEPH HALL. 


The Markets, 


OFFICE OF THE GENESEE FARMER, 
Rocugster, N. Y., January 29, 1868. i 


The prices of all kinds of Grain have again advanced from 
to 10 cents a bushel! Wheat is now higher than it has been at 
any time since 1858, Corn is higher than at any time since Jan- 
uary, 1860. Both are fully 20c. per bushel higher than at this 
time last year, and 15 to 20c. higher than in 1861. Barley fell a 
little the latter part of December, but it has now regained more 
than it lost, Oats still continue in demand at high rates, Beans 
are lower. . 

Every thing that is required for export brings a high price—im 
dollar bills. Prices are in reality low. A bushel of Wheat selis 
for say $1.50; but this $1.50 is only worth $1.00 of Gold. In 
point of fact, therefore, we only get $1.00 for the Wheat. “ Wheat 
is as good as Gold,” and as there is at present very little prospect 
of Gold being any lower, so there is Ilttle prospect of Wheat, 
Corn and other agricultural products being lower either. 


New Yorx Catrie Marxet.—There has been another ad- 
vance in the price of Beef Cattle since our last report. The 
second week in January there were comparatively few Cattle in 
market the first day, and drovers were ait The next week 
they were “jolly ” again—more “jolly” than the previous week, 
for prices were higher—higher. in fact, than at,any time during 
the last yesr. Nearly all the Bullocks sold at 8 to 10c. per Ib. net. 
The average quality was excellent. The reign of “scallawags” 
is over for the season. Bullocks that were purchased in the mar- 
ket six weeks ago for $46 and taken into the country to feed, sold 
for $62 !—not, mark you, because they had increased so much in 
weight, but because of their improved quality and the advance in 

rice. 

‘ The receipts of Sheep are falling off, and prices are advane' 
and very firm. The 7/ibwne mentions a lot of fine wool Sheep 
which were held at $7.874g, that would not dress over 55 Ibs, 
each. This is over 13 cents’per lb.! These high prices, how- 
ever, are due to the price of Pelis. Those in this case were worth 
$8 00 each, which would bring the mutton down to 8c, Ib. It 
is hardly probable that Sheep will go much higher, as it le thought 
th. re is a good supply in the bands of farmers. 

Hogs are also Jgc. per Ib. betier, but prices are still very low— 
say 6@ic. per lb. dead weight for fine quality corn-fed, , 

There is little change in the Horse market. The principal de- 
mand is for army Horses, and the prices fixed for thoes are very 
low, yet the supply seems to be equal to the demand, 


New York, January 28—White Wheat, $1.60@1.78; Red, 
$1 35@1.60. Corn, mixed, 85@S8e: W bite, 87: » Oats, 78@ 
78e. Rye, 98¢c.@$1.08. Barley, $1.40@1.55, ans, medium, 
#2 25@2.50. Peus, Canadian, $1 (5@1.10. 

Butter in demand : State, 20@30c.; Western, 16@20c. Cheese, 
better, 10@l4c. Eggs, lower—fresh, 2Uc. per doz 

Poultr;—Turkeys, choice, 11@18e.; nam, 9@100, Chick- 
ens, choice spring, 10@l!1c.; common, 8@9e. Ducks, choice, 14 
@l5e.; common, 11@13e. Geese, choice, 9@10e.; common, 
Se, —S Prairie Chickens, shot, 40@56c. per pair; trapped, 
62@i 

otatoes—Mercers, $2.(0@2.50; Peachblows, Prince Alberts, 
Dyckmans, &c., $1 2.00 per bri. 

Apples dull: mixed lots, $1.75@200 per brl; dried, 54 @6e. 
per lb. 

Hay, $1 rtun. Wool, 58@66c. per lb. H 17T@25e. 
Ib, Teleco isepibe Ib. Clover Seed, Mepis. pee 
b. Timothy, $2.25@— per bushel. Flax Seed, $2.80@$3.00. 

Rocurster, January 29.—White Wheat, $1.40@1.46; 
$1.25@ 1.30. , TO@T4c. Rye, 86e. Oats, 50c, Shorts, $ 
pertun. Coarse Middlings, $18 per tun. Barley, $1.20@1.85, 


PuitapsiPats, January 28.—White wheat, #1.65@1.90; Red, 
$1.50@1.60. Corn, 85@90c. Onis, 64c. Rye, 95@%c. Clover 
Seed, $6.75@7.00. Timothy, $225. Flax Seed, $5 00@3.10. 

Cu1caco, January 28.—White Wheat, $125: Red 
$1.15; No. 1 Spring, $1.11@1.15; No. 2, 95¢.@$1.00; rejected, 
80c. Rye, 65c. = —— sista i 1, 47 

rley, $1. Beans, 2.00@2.86.. 
Seed, $5.50, Flax Seed, $2. 
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Toronto, January 2&.—Fall Wheat, 9°@96ec.; Spring. 80@S85e. 
Barley, 90c @$1 10. Rye. 56@6vc. Onts, 4(@50c. Peas, 50@ 
600. Butter, 18@18c. Chick- ns, 25@50c. per pair. Ducks, 30 
@5vec. per pair. Geese, 25@40ec. each. Turkeys, 40@s80c. each. 
Sheep Pelis, $1.50@1.75c. euch. Tivothy Hay, $20@21 prr tun. 

Lonpon, January 15.—Ameriean White Wheat, $1.58@1.65; 
Red, $1.44@1.53. Corn, 93c.@$%1.02. Barley, foreign, 69@96c.; 
English, 81c.@$1.23 Peas, $1 05@120. Red Clover Seed, $4.25 

6.25 per bush. American Cheese, 83g@113gc. per lb. Cheshire 

heese, 12@16e. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


A Few short advertisements of interest to farmers—and only 
euch—will be inserted in the Genesee Farmer for twenty-five cents 
aline, or $2.50 per square, each insertion, payable iv advance. To 
secure insertion, they should be sent in by the 15th of the previous 
month. The Farmer has large lists of subscribers in every State 
and Territory, and in all the British Provinces, (It has nearly 
6000 subscribers in Canada West alone.) There is no better or 
cheaper medium for advertising everything of general interest to 
rural residents in all parts of the United States and Canada, 


We will also insert a few “Special Notices,” if appropriate te 
our columns, at fifty cents a line. 


8. M. PETTENGILL & CO. 

No. 37 Park Row, New York, & 6 State St., Boston, 
are our Agents for the Genzser Farmer in those cities, and are 
authorized to take Advertisemenis and subscriptions for us at our 
Lowest Rates, 


MOLE PLOWS—By J. DUNHAM, Ithaca, N. Y 8—tf 
FARM FOR SALE OR EXCHANGE. 


FARM OF ONE HUNDRED AND TEN ACRES in Van 
Ettenville, Chemung county, N. Y., a few mils from El- 
mira. There is a Saw-mill, House, &c,, on the premises. Will 
be sold cheap, or, if desired, exchanged for property near Roch- 
eater. Further particulars can be obtained from 
JOSEPH HARRIS, Rochester, N. Y. 


FLOWER SEEDS FOR 1863. 


Y NEW ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE OF FLOWER 
AND VEGETABLE SEEDS is now ready to send out, It 
contains descriptions of all the Finest Flowers, both fold and 
new, with engravings showing the characier of some of those 
that are new and particularly valuable, with a full list of the 
NOVELTIES FOR 1868! 


My seeds are imported from the best Florist¢ and Seed-Grow- 

ers of ENGLAND, f RANCE and Germany, and are unsurpassed. 
° OATALOGUES 
Sent by mail, free of postage, to al! who apply. Send for a copy 
for yeneens ‘and also send the names and address of the lovers 
of cHoIce FLOweRs in your neighborhood, to whom I will 
promptly forward the Catalogue free. 
My customers of last year will receive the new Catalogue 

without writing for it, Address 

feb-2 JAMES VICK, Rochester, N, Y. 


FRUIT TREES, &. 
ROST & CO., Genesee Valley Nurseries, offer for the Spri 
ot 1868 a well-grown and large stock of FRUIT TREES, 

both standard and dwarf. Sma. Frurrs, which includes a fine 
stock of choice Native by et also of Ornamertal 
Shrubs, Roses, Green-house Plants, &¢.—anll at Low 

CATALOGUES sent on application, ~~ ony Ry stamp for 
each. No. 1,2 descriptive Catalogue of fruits, . No. of 
ornamental trees, &c. No. 8, of green-house a. No. 4 
wholesale list for spring of 1863, FR & CO., 

feb-2t Rochester, N: Y. 


: GEESE—DUCKS—FOWLS AND PHEASANTS, 
war CHINESE SWAN and BREMEN GEESE; Rowen, 
Aylesbury and Black Cayuga Ducks: Brah Gray Dork- 
ing, White-face Black Spanish, Crested Hamburgh, Gray, 
lish Black Derby and Sumatra Game Fowls; Black 
Bantams; English, Golden and Silver Ubinese Pheasants. 

2 Letters of ing will not be noticed unless aecom 

with a postage stamp. Apply to Cc. N. BEM : 
feb-1t Bennington Centér, Vt 


CRANBERRY PLANTS 
R GALE BY THE SUBSORIBER. Will forward Circulars 
" Wal visas arany © pee 
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A Valuable Agricultural Library, 
EIGHT VOLUMES OF THE 


GENESEE FARMER, 


ws HAVE A FEW COMPLETE SETS OF THE GENESEE 

mA, i ode preg arres. (1855-6-7-8-969, il and 
.) handsomely ind, an index, title 

thing complete to each volume. - teen wy 
Tite whole set of eight volumes will be sent immediately to 

address, Frex, by on the receipt of $7.00, or for 96.59 

the express charges are not prepaid. 


This will be the last opportunity of th 
Mt sof ien Those whinge 
ortou. 


we have only one dozen copies 

should send their orders at once. There i# no cheaper 4 
twratand Horticultural work in the world, There is scarcely 
subjectin the whole range of agricultural and horticultors} len. 
Se wap 7 nen in these a of reference, 
t will be e greatest value to ev ruit-Grower Hort. 
culturist. It is an American ne ” 


Cyclopedia of Agriculture, 


Each volume contains three hundred and eighty-four 


well illustrated with handsome and a engravings a 
horses, catile, sheep, pigs, ducks, geese, Guinea fowls, swan, 
pgsom, birds, and poultry of all varieties, with numerous 
or farm-houses, cottages, barns, feeding-racks, &c., together 
ey ere implements, machinery}, labor-saving inventions, 4e, 
he Horticultaral rtment is abundantly illustrated with cui 
and descriptions of the new fruits, flowers, trees, shrubs, 0,8 
well as the insects injurious to the farmer and fruit-grower, 


The Volume for... 
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The eight volumes, therefore, contain over TEREE 
pages of reading matter, illustrated with sgVEN EUNDEED asp 
FORTY-NINE engravings! 

Tnese eight volumes will be sold at the cffice for $6.50, or they 
will be sent by express, free of charge, to any address, for 

SEVEN DOLLARS! 

As before stated, only one dozen sets can be furnished, They 
will be sent to those first ordering. 

The last seven volumes, (1856-7-8-9, °60, 61 and °62,) wil be 
sent by express, free of charge, for 

SIX DOLLARS! 

Any single volume (except 1855) will be sent, prepaid 
to any address, for $1.00. Trhe postage seen ts een wae 
——- (by the hundred) 30 cents ; so that we only net 46 cons 
for the paper. 

In addition to the full sets of eight volumes, we can furnish, a 
$1.00 each, a few copies of the bound volumes for 1847, 1348 and 
1853, Address, 


JOSEPH HARRIS, 
Publisher and Proprietor Genesee Farmer, 
Rochester, WV. Y. 





EVERGREENS. 

1 ps am! & OO., of the Genesee Valley Nurseries, Rochester, ¥. 

Y., have an immense stock and good assortment of bards, 
well-grown EVERGREENS, which have been transplanted from 
one to four times, They will be sqld at Low Rates to Nurser» 
men and others who wish to buy in large quantities. Price 
ven in Wholesale List of Fruit and Ornamental Trees, for 
pring of 1863, which is sent on application. 


B PIGS 
OF PURE BREED—For sale low b 

feb-2 W. d. PETER, Lakeville, Coun, 
REALLY VALUABLE MICROSCOFE—One that. child 


can use, sent free, by mail, on receipt of 38 cents. Addres’ 
feb-2t 8. WOODWARD, P. 0. Box 8978, Boston, 


WANTED, 


PRACTICAL FARMER—Who has had’ experience in the’ 


A : 
cay, industry and capaci eee F RETSOLO 














PER OENT. clear on $1. Inclose's stamp 





ester, N. Y., 
2 


our Circular for 1863, SU ETOn ae aoe ee 
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EVERYBODY SHOULD HAVE IT. 


THE RURAL CYCLOPEDIA! 
The Cheapest Work inthe Wold 
NINE HUNDRED PAGES FOR $1.60! 


OVER 500 ILLUSTRATIONS. 


Complete Set of the Rural Annual 


FREE BY RETURN MAIL. 








ba RURAL ANNUAL AND HORTICULTURAL DIREC- 
TORY was established in 1856, and anew volume has 
been published each year since. Any of the Back Volumes for 
4856-7-8-9, °60, °61, 62, will be sent, pre id by return mail, for 
Twenty-five Cents each; or the w set of eight volumes, 

356-7.5-9 60, °61, °62. °63.) will be semt by mail, postpaid, for 

1.60; or without 1863 for $1.40, . 

Each volume contains 120 pages, illustrated with appropriate 
engravings, and contains a large amount of reliable information 
on all subjects interesting to the Farmer, Fruit-Grower and 


rist. 

In the Volume for 1856 will be found Treatises 
it Garden and Orchard; Gloseary of Terms: Pre 

ae 4 erty Ground ; Planting and Pruning; Diseases a) 
Insects, &c. ; 

List of Fruits Recommended by State Societies, and by the 
American Pomological Society; 

Ou Dwarf Trees for a Garden ; 

On the Cultivation of the Grape; 

On the Lawn and Flower Garden, &c., &c. 


In the Volume for 1857 will be found Treatises 
On Raral Architecture, with several designs tor Farm-houses, 


ke. ; 
On Laying out a Garden and Ornamental Grounds, with what to 
ant; 


Caltivation ef Smal! Fruits—By H. E. Hooker; 

On the Management of Grapes in Cold Housee—By Josiah Sal- 
ter. (A most valuabie treatise.) 

The Kitchen Garden—with complete directions ; 

Ornamental Gardening—By R. BR. Seott; 

On the Management of Poultry—By ©. N. Bement; 

On Hedges—By H. E. Hooker. ‘ 

In the Volume for 1858 Treatises 

On Manures for the Orchard and Garden—By Joseph Harris; 
with analyses of ONE HUNDRED AND skvEN different manuring 
substances, showing their comparative value. 

Profitable Fruit Culture—By H. E. Hooker. 

Birds Usefu' and Injurious to the Farmer and Hortienlturist—By 
C. N. Beme: t. 


Qultivation of the Grape in the Open Air—By Josiah Salter. 
(A most valuable treatise.) 

It also contains a Complete List of Nurserymen and Agricul- 
wral Implement Makers in the United States and Canada with 
much other matter. 


In the Volume for 1859 Treatises on 
Underdraining Orchards and Gardens, (A valaable treatise, 
fally illustrated.) 
— Breeds of Cattle, (with eight engravings of different 


Oultivation of Turnips. 
Ducks, Geese and Swans—By OC. N. Bement. 
Orehard Houses, 
Fruits in the Ohio Valley—By A. H. Ernst, 
Fruit Cujture in the West—By Batehbam. (Both the above 

ate exceedingly valuable ) 

In the Volame for 1860 Treatises 

Oa the Planting and Management of Fruit Trees. 
Composit'on of the Ashes of Trees, Fruits, &e, 
Dwarf Pears, Apples, Cherries, Plams, &c, 
Omnamental Deciduous and Bvergrees Trees. 





Diseases of Animals—Remedies, &c. 
Injurious Insects, 
Domestic Pigeons. 

In the Volume for 1861 Treatises 
On the Farmer's Kitrhen Garden. 
Paint for Barns and Houses, 
Shade and Ornamental! Trees. 
On the Management of Window Ptanta, 
On the Culture of Everlasting Flowers. 
Ornamental Hedges. 
Sulphur for the Mildew on the Grape. 
Cultivation of Pears. 
Bural Architecture. 


In the Volume for 1862 Treatises on 
Planting Fruit Trees. 
Cultivation of Annual Flowers. 
On the M :nufacture of Domestic Wines—By ©. N. Bement, 
On the Cult vation of Pears, 
On the Cultivation of Wheat, Barley, Outs, Rye, Indian Cora, 

&e.—By Joseph Harris, a 
On Cider Making—By C, N. Bement. 

These are only a few of the principal treatises. Much valuable 
information is given on over a bh d other subjects the whole 
being illustrated with 

FOUR HUNDRED AND SIXTY-SIX ENGRAVINGS. 

These first seven volumes will be sent, prepaid by return mail 
= sien: or the complete set of eight volumes (including 1868) 
for $1.60. 

There is no cheaper or better work of the kind in the world. 
Nine Hundred and Siaty Pages, with over Five Hundred 
Engr avings for $1.60! 

&2” Orders should be sent at once, as the supply is limited, 

Address JOSEPH HARRIS, 

Rochester, N.Y. 

S&F Money may be sent by mail at my risk. Ifthe work does 
not come by return mail, write again at once and it will be for- 


warded. 
A COUGH, 

QW; throat if allowed to progress. results in serious 
res) TM Pulmonary and Bronchial affections, oftentimes 
BRaNCHIAL incurable. BROWN’S BRONCHIAL TROOHES 

c 













COLD, OR AN IRRITATED 












reach directly the affected parts and give al- 
D e7 most instant relief. In Brononrrs, Astama 
Cae snd Cararen they are beneficial. ‘The good 
bath! effects resul(ing from the use of the Troches, and 
their extended use, has caused them to be counterfgited. Be sure 
to guard against worthless imitations. Osram only the gen- 
wine Brown's B ; which have proved Sreir 
efficacy by a test of many years. Pus.ic Speakers and Sinexrs 
should use the Troches. ilitary Officers and Soldiers whe over- 
ax the voice and are exposed to sudden changes, should have 
hem. Sold every where at 25 cents per box. feb-3t 


THE CHILSON FURNACE. 


HIS celebrated Furnace, which has beer so exténsively used 

in public and private buildings, and which has stood the 

test of eqperience after various attempted imitations, is still for 

sale in Roch . The different sizes are fitted for all classes of 

buildings, from the to the church. They can be purchas- 

ed at lower rates than ever before, and any one desiring to man- 

ufactare these Furnaces can, on short notice, be furnished witha 
full set of iron patterns for ail the diffvrent sizes. 

Further information can be obtained from the Editor of thts 


paper. 
WOOD CUTS FOR SALE. 
E will sell Sue g the Wood Cus usd in the Gene 
see Farmer and Annual and Horticultural Direo- 
tory. A book containing impressions of over Seven Hundred of 
these cuts will be sent to those 4o purchase.on the receipt 
of 50 cents, The book contains aa showing where des- 
criptions of the cuts will be found. 
Address JOSEPH HARRIS, Rocuzerse, N. Y. 


CHOICE NATIVE AND FOREIGN GRAPE 
INES.—LENK .. — Be a, — eee 
stock of Native and Foreign pe ~~ ng 





















the rarest and most Price List. 
Address NK & © 
Humboldt Nurseries, Toledo, 





ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE 
FD pn ft ag 
sen! 4. 
“ra “- H. B. LUM, Sandusky, 
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To Farmers, 


To Dairymen, 


TO COUNTRY MERCHANTS. 


ALL WHO HAVE FOR SALE 


FURS AND SKINS, 
FRUITS, Dry and Green, 
CHEESE, 
LARD, 
HAMS, 
EGGS, 
POULTRY, 
GAME, 
VEGETABLES, 
FLOUR, 
GRAIN, 
SEEDS, 
&c., &., 
Can have them well sold at the highest prices in New York, with 
full Cash Returns always within Ten pays of their reaching the 
City, by forwarding them to the Commission House for Country 
Produce of JOSIAH CARPENTER, 
32 Jay street, New York. 


N. B.—The advertiser has had abundant experience in this 
business, and trusts that he will continue to merit patronage 
by the most careful attention to the interest of his patrons. The 
articles are taken charge of on their arrival, and carefully dis- 
posed of promptly to good cash customers, and cash re:urns made 
immediately to the owner. 

Ge” The highest charge made for receiving and selling is five 
per cent. 

A New York Weekly Price Current is issued by J. Carren- 
TER, which is sent free to all his patrons. A specimen copy sent 
free to any desiring it. A trial will. prove the above facts, For 
abundant references as to responsibility, integrity, &c., see the 
Price Qurrent, 


ty” Cash advanced on Consignments of Produce. 
SEND FOR 
A FREE COPY 
or 
PRICES CURRENT; 
And all other Particulars, 
To 


JQSIAH CARPENTER, 


3 Inquire at 16 and 18 C 
ja-6t 


SHROPSHIRE AND SOUTH DOWN D 





FOR SALE. 
Shropshire Rams, 
Shropshire Ewes, 
South Down Rams, 
South Down Ewes. 





Iowa, 
Including every State Fair at which it has been exhibited 
The Work made upon the Grover & Baker Machine has taken 
the First Premium at every Fair in the United States where it 
has been exhibited to this date. 
GROVER & BAKER §. M. CO., 495 Broadway, N. Y. 
V. C. GOODWIN, 29 State street, Rochester, 


in 1862, 





BOARDMAN & GRAY’S 
PATENT IMPROVED 
ENSULATED IRON RIM AND FRAME 





Piano -Eortes. 


MANUFACTURED BY 
WILLIAM McCAMMON, 
(Successor to Boardman, Gray & Co.,) 


2 Send for Illustrated Catalogue. 





CARRIAGE HORSES WANTED. 


APPLE GRAY, LONG TAILS, HEADS WELL UP; LONG 
range in action; weight, eleven to twelve hundred: 

ears, 16 handshigh. Any person having a 

r sale, answering the description, wil! please ad- 

GEO. A. PRINCE, Boffalo, N. Y. 








jan’és-ly 82 Jay-strect. New York, 








hambers street, New Y 


THE GROVER & BAKER 
SEWING MACHINE 


EVERYWHERE TRIUMPHANT. 
HIS MACHINE has taken the First Premi 
Fairs last held in : tts 
York, 
New Jersey 








Te RURAL ANNUAL—For 1856, °57, 58, 59, 60, 61 and 
62 will be sent, prepaid to any address for $1.40, 
JOSEPH HARRIS, Rochester, N Y¥. 
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«Everybody should have a Copy.” 


, sal and, Horticultural Directory, 
ease gum m4 1863. 8 a 
PRICE ONLY TWENTY-FIVE CENTS! 





ber AY ad ween ot Ay hy Saal in 1 
da new volume has been published each year since. ‘The vol- 
JAF end with a+ wool cuts, enguaved Gaeuny 
oat Pee and filled with information useful to everyone inter- 
ted in Rural affairs. 
io the Farmer, 
To the Frult-Grower, 
To the Horticulturist, 
It will be found of the greatest value. 
Among its contents will be found treatises 
: On the Principal Points in the Management of the 
Orchard and Garden ; 
On the Cultivation of the Raspberry ; : : 
On the Cultivation of Tobacco in the Northern States ; 
On the Cultivation of Currants ; 
On the Cultwwation of Hops ; 
On the Culture of Fruit ; 
On the Germination of Seeds ; 
On the Cultivation of the Chinese Sugar Cane at the 
orth, and the Manufacture of Sugar ; 
On the Fuchsia, or Lady’s Ear-Drop ; 
On the Turnip Fly ; 
On the Management of Barn-yard Manures ; 
On Ornamental Trees and Shrubs ; 
On Rural Architecture, Farm- Houses, Barns, de. ; 
On Restoring a Worn-out Farm ; 
On Propagating Plants from Cuttings ; 
On Heliotropes and their Culture ; 
On Piowing ; 
On Artificial Manures for Potatoes ; 
On Dwa-f Apples ; 
On Transplanting Evergreens ; 
On Grafting Old Grape Vines ; 
On Ice- Houses ; 
On Clearing Land from Bushes ; 
On Destroying Insects 
With scores of other articles, all of great value to every man hayv- 


ae avrod of land to cultivate. 
t will be sent by return mail, prepaid, to any address on the re- 
eeipt of Twenty-five Cents 
Address JO-EPH HARRIS, 
Publisher and proprietor of the Genesee Farmer and Rural 
Annual, Rochester, N, Y. 
| AGENTS WANTED EVERYWHERE, to whom the most 
beral offers are made, : 








The Original Howe Sewing Machine! 


ECENT an! important improvements having been put to 
to this Machine renders it now the most perfect before the 
public, and persons ata distance can order a Machine with a 
guurantee o! its prompt and safe de.ivery, and that they will be 
able fo manage it to their evtire satisfaction No more breaking 
needles! No more missing stitches! No trouble in making any 
— however delicate or heavy, on the same Machine, either 
eambric, cloth, or lenther. No person should think of pur- 
chasing a Sew'ng Machine without first seeing this—the latest 
and greatest triumph of the original inventor of the Sewing 
Machine. 
(2 Send for a Descriptive Catalogue of styles and prices, A 
few responsible Agents wonld be dealt with liberally. Address 
TE HOWE SEWING MACHINES, 
July, 1862 —211 437, Broadway, New York. 


TO THE UNEMPLOYED. 
CAN GIVE STEADY EMPLOYMEVNT to active gz men 
to solicit orders for the LITTLE GIANT SEWING MA- 
E. Price %15.0)—Hemmer, Gange, Screw-driver and ex- 
tra Needles. Will pay a liberal salary and expenses, or allow 
large commissions, COUNTY RIGHTS given ect An 





Agent wanted in every County. For particulars descriptive cata- 
&c., address, with stamp, T. 8. PAGE 
Gen'l Agent for U. 8., Toledo, Ohio. 


TO GROWERS OF SPRING WHEAT. 


CHAPPELL & SPRAGUE, 
ROCHESTER, N. Y¥., SOLE MANUFACTURERS OF 





- = 


“BOOTHS COMPOUND SHAKER.” 


R SEPARATING OATS, BARLEY, AND OTHER FOR- 

eign substances from Wheat, it is the Bret, SIMPLEST, 
omearest and only Machine ever invented, that thoroughly ac- 
complishes the desired end. Farmers can always get from five 
to ten cents per bushel more for their Wheat it preperly cleaned. 
It cleans from 150 to 200 bushels per day, and a boy can operate it, 
and its exceeding 

LOW PRICE 


Brings it within the reach ot every Farmer. On receipt of EIGHT 
DOLLARS, a Machine (with »r nted instrnetions for operating,) 
will be sbi as directed, Those wishing to engage in the 
sale of the Machine and purchasing by the dozen, will have a 
fair discount made to them. All oriers to be addressed to 
CHAPPELL & SPRAGUE, Rochester, N, Y., 
sep-6t ’ Sole Manufacturers, 


NEW INVENTIONS PATENTED, 


SCIENTIFIC AMERICAN OFFICE, 
New York Crry—87, Park Row. 
Wasntnoton, D. ©.—F and Tih Streets, 
ESSRS. SUNN & CO, Pub ishers of the Screntr™1c Aumr re 

5 Can and Patent Solicitors tor the Iast seventeen years, 
would announce to the public that they never possessed better 
facilities for obtaining Levers Patent and transacting all kinds 
of business before the Patent Office than they now have, 

During the seventeen years they have been engaged in pro- 
curing patents, they hrve acted as Attorneys for more than sev- 
enteen thousind patentees, Newrly onc-third of all the applica- 
tions for patents arnusily made in this country are conducted 
through the “ Scientific American Patent Ageney,” and 
all the patents secured abroad by American citizens are taken 
through this Office. 

In making an application for a patent, all the inventor is re- 
quired to do ig to furnish a model with an explanation of the 
operation and advantages claimed, The drawings, petition, spe- 
cifleation and other papers pre prepared and presented at the 
Patent Office by Monn & Co., whe havea large corps of engi- 
neers, draughismen, specifiestion writers and copyists in constant 
employment. Papers prepared at short notice. 

Pamphlets of instruction, announcing the amount of fees, sise 
of model, and other information as to the best mode of obtaining 
patents in this and all foreign countries, are furnished free op 
appliertion. 

For further particrlars address MUNN & CO, 

Publishers of the Screntirtc AMRRICAR, 
fort No, °T Park Row, New York. 


BEAUTIFUL MICROZCOPR, MAGNIFYI‘G SMALL 
500 Times. ‘or 38 CENTS ‘coin preferred.) Frve 


THE BEST MACHINE EVER INVENTED FOR 


LVZHA NOU “OP ‘AATAYVA ‘SLVO DNILVUVAGS 

















of different powers for $1, MAILED FREE Address 
novit F. H. BOWEN Box 220, Boston, Masa 
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THE 


GENESEE FARMER 


FOR 1863. 


A GREAT PREMIUM LIST! 


BOOK PRIZES! 
SEED FPRIZES!! 
CASH PRIZES!!! 


All Prizes and No Blanks! 





We spare no pains to make the GENESEE FARMER worthy 
the patronage of every farmer and fruit-grower in the United 
States and Canada. It has already a very large circulation, but 
there is no reason why it may not be doubled during the present 
year. All that is necessary, is for our friends to take hold of the 
matter in their respective localities, and present the claime of the 
Gunesez Farmer to their neighbors and friends As some in- 
ducement for them to act as agents in getting subscribers, we of- 
fer the following premiums: 

AND FIRST TO THE LADIES,— There are some ladies 
who already act as agents for the Ganeses Farmer, and those 
who do are always successful in getting subscribers. We want 
more agents among our farmers’ wives and daughiere. We offer 
the following: 


SPECIAL PREMIUMS TO THE LADIES. 

1. To every lady who sends us before the first of February, 
Jee subscribers for 1863, at 60 cents each, we will send, pre-paid, 
by return mail, a copy of Mrs, Haue’s Modern Cookery Book, price 
$1; ora dollar package containing sixteen varieties of the choic- 
est and most beautiful flower seeds, such as we know every lady 
would like to have growing in the garden, 

2. To every lady sending us fifteen subscribers at 60 cenis each, 
vefore the first of February, we will serd, prepaid, by return 
mail, a beautiful copy of the Rural Poetry of the English Lap- 


quage; price $3. 
PREMIUMS FOR BOYS. 

1, To avery boy who shall send us before the first of February, 
1863, three subscribers, at 60 cents each, we will send, prepaid, 
by return mail, a copy of the Farmers’ Practical Horse Farrier, 
price 50 cents; or a copy of Lizsie’s Animal Chemistry. 

2. To every bey sending us four subscribers, (as above,) we will 

send, prepaid, by return mail, a volume of the Gunrsex Far- 
muse for 1856, neatly bound in stiff paper cover: price 75 cents. 
; & To every boy sending us five subscribers, (as above) we will 
send, prepaid, by retura mail, a copy of Roparas’ Scientific 
Agriculture, or a volume of the Genzsex Farmers for 1°60, hand- 
semely bound in cloth. The wholesale price of the latter is $1, 
and there is no cheaper work. Or, if prefered, a copy of Exmr- 
son & Furrt’s new book, the Manual of Agriculture. 

4 To every boy sending us ¢i@ subscribers, (as above,) we 
wil send, prepaid, by return mail, a copy of Everybody’s Lawyer, 
ee The Horse and his Diseases: price $1.25. 

t. I> every boy sending us eight subscribers, (as above,) we 
will send, prepaid, by rewirn mat, a complete set of the Rurat 
Axwvat anv Horriovuttvra, Dregcrorr for eight years -- 
(4856-7-8-9, °60, 61, 62 and 63.) Price vScenis each. No young 
Sarmer or gardener should be without a complete set of this work 

6. To every boy sending us fifteen subscribers, (as above) we 
will send, prepaid, by return mail, a copy of the Rural Poetry of 
the English Language; price $8. (This is a most beautiful and 
appropriate book for a Christmas or New Years present.) 

T. To every boy sending us tcenty-five subscribers, (as above) 
we will send, prepaid, by express, the last six volumes of the 
Q@avesex Farmer, (1856-7-8-9, 60 and’61,) handsomely bound in 
@oth. The price is $1 each, and there is no cheaper work pub- 





Mehed. No young farmer could have « better work in his library. 


—_=—= 
It will be seen that the above prizes are for subscribers at Se 
ty Cents each, These prizes are offered only to the ladies ang 
boys, the object being to get them interested in the citeulatiog 
of the Farmer. 
PREMIUMS FOR EVERYBODY, 
At our Lowest Club Rates of 50 Cents each, 


1. To every person sending us si@ subscribers, at 50 vents 
(83.00) we will send, prepaid, by return mail, a copy °f the & 
BAL ANNUAL for 1863, 25 ets, 


2. To every person sending us ten subscribers at our lowes, 
clab rates of 50 cents each, ($5.00) we will send & COpy of the 
Genrske Farmer for 1863, and also a copy of the Rurat in 
NUAL for 1868, (prepaid, by mail.). 85 cts, 


8. To every person sending us sieteen subscribers at 60 ceny 
each, ($8.00) we will send, prepaid, by mail, a pack ge of flome 
and vegetable seeds, containing twelve papers of choice varie 
ties, price $1, or a bandsomely bound volume of the Gunz 
Farmer for 1860; price $1. Or, if preferred, a copy of Bum. 
son & FLInT’s new book, the Manuai of Agriculture, Also, a free 
copy of the Farnmer and Rugat Annvat for 1863. $4.85, 


4. To every person sending us twenty subscribers, at 50 ceny 
each, ($10.00) we will send, prepaid, by return mail, a copy of 
Everybody’s Lawyer, or The Horse and his Diseases, price $1.95; 
and also two free copies of the Farmer for 1863, $2.45, 


5. To every person sending us teoenty-four sabseribers, at 
cents each, ($12.00) we will send either of the above books andy 
dollar package of vegetable and flower seeds, and a free copy of 
the Guxxzsez Farmer and Rurat Annvat for 1868. $3.10, 


Those getting higher clubs than the above, will probably take 
some of the following C.sn Prizes. If not, books and seeds,» 
desired, will be sent in the same ratio: 


CASH PRIZES! CASH PRIZES!! CASH PRIZES!!! 


5 —TO THE PERSON sending us the Aighest number 
x of subscribers, before the 15th of February, 186%, g 
our lowest club rates of 50 cents.each, we will send Furry Dey 
Lars in cash, 
$3 —TO THE PERSON sending us the second highat 
number, (as abeve,) we will send Tarmry Deus 
in cash, 
$2 —TO THE PERSON sending us the third high 
number, (as above,) we will send Twenty Douam 
in cash, 
$1 —TO THE PERSON sending us the jourth Migha 
number, (as above,) we will send Firrezn Downs 
in eash, 
1 —TO THE PERSON sending us the fifth highest mm 
“ ber (as above,) we will send Txn Do.iazs im cash, 
~—TO THE PERSON sending us the siath highest num 
ber, (as above,) we will send Frvz Doxiaas in cash, 


—TO THE PERSON sending us the seventh highest num 
ber, (as above,) we will send Four Do.uars in cash, 


TO THE PERSON sending us the eighth highest num 
s ber, (as above,) we will send Tazz Doiiars in cash, 


G2 The number of subscribers, and the names of those send- 
ing the largest clubs, will be announced in the March number 
the Farmer, and the cash immediately paid. 


Clabs are not required to be at one post-office, or sent to one | 


address. We send the papers whereve: the members of the club 
desire. It is not necessary that the cl~b should be sent in all af 
one time. Names can be added at anv time. and all that am 
sent in before the fifteenth of February will be counted in, Send 
on the names with the money as fast a» .hey are obtained, * 
=" Money may be sent by mail at our risk. You need notte 
gister the letiers, 
Address JOSEPH HARRIS, 

Pusiisume axD PropsieTor oF THe Genxsze FARMER, 
January 1, 1868, * Roouxsrss, MW. % 
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